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THOMAS MANN’S LATEST PHASE 
BY IDRIS PARRY 


THOMAS MANN is a prolific wonder. As book follows book one marvels 
anew at the incredible discipline that makes such an output possible. His latest 
publications, Die Betrogene (1953) and Bekenntnisse des Hochstaplers Felix 
Krull (1954), suggest that the author at eighty, approaching the Goethean span, 
still begins his day in the Aschenbach manner with a cold shower over chest 
and back. Discipline triumphs, in life and as the central theme of his work — 
even if its triumph is more often denoted negatively by the fearful conse- 
quences of failure. He has had to reconcile inherited discipline with the 
flightier fancies of an artistic nature. “Wer entratselt Wesen und Geprage des 
Kiinstlertums! Wer begreift die tiefe Instinktverschmelzung von Zucht und 
Ziigellosigkeit, worin es beruht!’ His comment on Aschenbach indicates his 
artistic ideal — the fusion of discipline and licence, the attainment of that 
point of balance, that ‘still point of the turning world’, where intellect con- 
trols imagination and imagination gives the warmth of life to intellect. How 
to let oneself go and still be human is the artistic problem, as well as the chief 
preoccupation of psychoanalysis. 

Die Betrogene is a long short-story about a middle-aged woman, a member 
of the “Biirgertum’, who falls from accepted standards of discipline and suffers 
for it. The tale opens with a Kleistian ring: 


In den zwanziger Jahren unseres Jahrhunderts lebte in Diisseldorf am Rhein, 
verwitwet seit mehr als einem Jahrzehnt, Frau Rosalie von Tiimmler mit ihrer 
Tochter Anna und ihrem Sohne Eduard in bequemen, wenn auch nicht 
iippigen Verhiltnissen. 


The formality of this old-fashioned opening (as calmly objective as a court 
circular) is continued in one inexorable sentence after another, a formality 
which, as an insistent and disciplined background, makes the scandalous 
events of the story seem even more licentious than they are, just as Mann’s 
severe background at Liibeck must have sharpened his eye for deviations from 
normality. Three of the four main characters are already mentioned. The 
fourth is a young American, Ken Keaton, who earns his living in Germany 
by giving private lessons in English. During the course of the story he is 
engaged by Rosalie to teach her son Eduard. 

Rosalie, at fifty, is passing through the change of life, and the unbalance 
of this time is partly responsible for the extravagance of her sudden passion 
for Keaton, who is about twenty-four, young enough to be her son. The 
apparently miraculous return of menstruation makes her bold; she confesses 
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her love to Keaton and they arrange an assignment. But, shortly before they 
are to meet, she collapses, and medical examination reveals cancer in the 
womb. What she had taken for a wonderful gesture of sympathetic Nature 
was really a sign of fatal disease, a malign growth encouraged — it is import- 
ant to note — by the excitement of her passion. She dies soon afterwards 
without seeing Keaton again. 

This is the bare skeleton of plot which Thomas Mann covers with wonder- 
fully organic tissue. Without seeing the plot like this, in stark outline, one 
cannot appreciate the scrupulous relevance of every detail in the story. 

Rosalie von Tiimmiler is presented in a sympathetic, if slightly foolish, 

light. She is the widow of a Lieutenant-General who, as the opening sentence 
tells us, has been dead for over ten years, killed early in the First World War 
— ina car accident. She refers to his death as a ‘Heldentod’ which took place 
‘auf dem Feld der Ehre’. This does not imply that the author's attitude to- 
wards Rosalie herself is ironical; his irony is directed towards the class’ to 
which she belongs, people who embroider truth without noticing it. Rosalie 
has the prejudices and inborn convictions of the middle class, secure in its 
unthinking acceptance of a certain code of behaviour. It is obvious that a 
soldier cannot fall except on the field of honour. It is just as obvious to 
Rosalie that Keaton, who receives a pension for the loss of a kidney on war 
service, is also a war hero: ‘Jedenfalls hat er eine seiner Nieren auf dem Altar 
des Vaterlandes geopfert.’ This is easy irony, but it does present Rosalie in 
her background. It is necessary that she should be a willing, even rather 
stupid, participant in the social code of her class: her subsequent departure 
from that code then becomes all the more startling, her punishment all the 
more just. But at the same time, if her fall is to be artistically feasible, she 
must be shown as having some flaw in her middle-class surface. That flaw 
is her exce ptional love of Nature. In this respect she lacks discipline. 

Rosalie is, we are told, ‘eine grosse Naturfreundin’ whose sensual sur- 
render to Nature is an expression of warmth of heart. She delights i in the 
natural surge of spring, which she claims as her own season, since she was 
born in the spring; it is a further turn of the screw that places the final 
catastrophe in this same season. Thoughts of Nature are ever present in her 
mind and so, quite logically, her speech too is ecstatic with expressions taken 
from Nature. And not only when she indulges in direct paeans to the scents 
and sights and sounds of the natural world. Because she is no longer fertile 
she is “verbraucht, untauglich, ausgeschieden aus der Natur... vor der Natur 
sind wir bloss noch Geriimpel’; she feels that her love for Keaton is proper 
only to ‘der vermégenden Jugend, der Reife nur und nicht einem abgebliihten 
Weibtum’; this late love is, however, a ‘Naturwunder’, a ‘Scelenfriihling’ ; 
and she praises Nature for this “Aufbliihen ihrer Seele wll Sinne ’: her facial 
rejuvenation is a ‘Neuerbliihen’; she regards Keaton as ‘das Mittel der Natur, 
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an meine Seele ihr Wunder zu tun’; and when she believes she has been 
restored to full womanhood overnight she exclaims in triumph, ‘Was tut die 
grosse, gute Natur fiir ein Wunder an mir und segnet damit meinen 
Glauben"’ 

Her faith in “die Wundermacht der grossen und guten Natur’ leads to her 
ruin. Her fault is clear, even from the few examples of her speech already 
givent she attributes to Nature the impulses of her own heart. When she 
discusses Keaton with her daughter Anna she says she wants to talk about 
‘Dinge des Herzens . ... Dinge der Natur’, as though both are identical. They 
are identical, as far as she is concerned, but Nature is not to be harnessed in , 
this way. Nature is a non-collaborator in human morality. To attribute 
benevolence or antagonism to Nature is a fallacy: it is Rosalie herself who 
wills the end, and Nature, as we see from Rosalie’s final collapse, is working 
indifferently in quite another direction. Rosalie is deceived, not by Nature, 
but by herself. 

Rosalie’s fate is symbolically anticipated early in the tale. She and Anna 
walk in the country so that Rosalie may revel in the rich scents of summer. 
She is so sensitive to natural scents that she will not use artificial perfume, 
apart from a little Eau-de-Cologne (Mann characteristically tells us the name 
of the shop where she buys it). On this walk she cries ecstatically to Anna: 
‘Kind, Kind, wie wundervoll! Das ist der Atem der Natur, das ist er, ihr 
siisser Lebenshauch, sonnerhitzt und getrinkt mit Feuchte, so weht er uns 
wonnig aus ihrem Schosse zu. Geniessen wir ihn in Verehrung, die wir auch 
ihre lieben Kinder sind.’ There follows immediately an incident (‘das an 
Spott gemahnte’) in a later country walk. The two are attracted by a strong 
scent of musk. They trace it to its source and are horrified to find it comes 
from a pile of filth — decaying plants, excrement, putrefying animal matter — 
sizzling with flies in the hot sun. Here is the reality behind the dream. This 
is the sweet breath of life, the womb of Nature. They rush away and Rosalie 
passes it over with the comment that no flower smells of musk; it is an animal 
scent. Seen in the light of the story's conclusion (her death from cancer of the 
womb) this remark adds another dreadful shade to this anticipation, for she 
too is in Nature but an animal! organism. 

Of the other three characters in the story Anna is by far the most import- 
ant. Eduard exists so that Keaton may enter the family circle; Keaton him- 
self is little more than a precipitant of crisis; but Anna is the significant 
counterweight that gives philosophical completeness to the tale. Not only 
does she act as her mother’s confidante and thus enable the author to open up 
his principal character rapidly; she is also depicted as a contrast, ‘Geist’ to 
Rosalie’s “Natur’, “Zucht’ to the other’s “Ziigellosigkeit’. And this in spite of 
the fact she is an artist! Anna is twenty-nine, old enough to be her mother’s 
intimate friend; their friendship is indeed made closer, as between two lonely 
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women, by Anna's emotional withdrawal from life. She has a club-foot and 
has had an unfortunate experience in love, so Nature is no benevolent friend 
of hers. When her mother, inhaling the scent of flowers, refers to them both 
as “Kinder der Natur’, Anna replies: “Wenigstens du, Mama. Mich mag sie 
weniger und verursacht mir diesen Druck in den Schlafen mit ihrem Duft- 
gebrau.’ Characteristically she attempts in her art (she is a painter) to trans- 
form sensual impressions into intellectual concepts, ‘ins streng Gedankliche, 
abstrakt Symbolische, oft ins kubisch Mathematische’, and Rosalie reacts just 
as characteristically to what seems to her a false attitude to Nature: “Aber 
guter Gott, mein Kind, die liebe Natur, was macht ihr aus ihr? Wolltest du 
doch ein einzig Mal dem Gemiit etwas bieten mit deiner Kunst, etwas fiirs 
Herz malen ...’ Anna of course knows from experience the dangers of 
placing absolute trust in the heart; this is why, as an artist, she builds round 
herself the kind of neutral territory into which Tonio Kréger’s novelist 
friend retires at the disturbing approach of spring, ‘neutrales, vom Wechsel 
der Jahreszeiten unberiihrtes Gebict’. 

Anna is thus the perfect foil to Rosalie. She it is who comforts her mother 
when she complains that she is “verbraucht, untauglich’. Rosalie’s initial diffi- 
culty after the menopause, even before her love for Keaton, is that psycholo- 
gically she does not feel that her sexual life is over: ‘Die Anpassung der Seele 
an die neue K6rperverfassung, die ist das Schwierigste.’ To which Anna replies 
that body and soul form a natural unity and that the body will inevitably 
mould the soul to suit its new condition. Later, when Rosalie seems to have 
recovered her physical youth, she is convinced that harmony between body 
and soul has indeed been restored, but by the opposite method to that fore- 
cast by Anna. It is not the body that has influenced the soul, but the spiritual 
power of love that has rejuvenated the body. Anna has to take this apparently 
miraculous event at its face value, but she is not intellectually stunned by it, 
as her mother is. She sees at once that the practical situation is unchanged, 
that no course of Nature, however unexpected, can transform an immoral 
dream into moral reality. To her mother's cry of triumph she makes a calm 
reply which bares the real issue, the theme of this tale: 


Harmonie zwischen K6rper und Seele, das ist gewiss eine gute, unentbehrliche 
Sache, und du bist stolz und gliicklich, weil die Natur, deine Natur, dich auf 
fast wunderbare Weise damit beschenkt hat. Aber Harmonie zwischen Leben 
und angeborener sittlicher Uberzeugung, die ist am Ende noch unentbehr- 
licher, und wo sie zerrissen ist, da kann nur Zerrissenheit des Gemiits und das 
heisst: Ungliick herauskommen. 


Even a physiological miracle cannot excuse social indiscipline. This is the 
age-old conflict between classic and romantic, with duty and renunciation 
as the ideal on one side and surrender to what one hopes is benevolent Nature 
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on the other. “Erlaubt ist, was sich ziemt.’ Perhaps Rosalie’s punishment is 
so much more drastic than Tasso’s because she is a renegade from that sex 
which, as the Prinzessin tells us, has a vested interest in the preservation of 
moral standards. 

From the point of view of society Rosalie’s real illness is her passion for 
Keaton, and no one familiar with Thomas Mann is surprised when Anna 
thinks of calling in the doctor even before she is aware that her mother is 
physically ill. At first both women are deceived by the unexpected physical 
event. But Anna’s deception is superficial. Secure in experience of life and 
true appreciation of Nature, she has the power to see that the only possible 
harmony for Rosalie’s state of spiritual degradation is a harmony inimical to 
life. Rosalie too believes that harmony will be restored and, in a sense, she is 
proved right. So neither woman is eventually deceived: harmony is indeed 
restored between soul and body, and in the way which Rosalie desires; her 
soul triumphs — by reducing the body to an equivalent state of corruption. 
She suffers the natural punishment for a crime against life. Surgical investi- 
gation shows that her cancer is due to physical aggravation caused by excite- 
ment. That is, her physical state is the natural consequence of spiritual 
frailty. 

And so this brilliantly integrated story seems to end in a ruthless stroke of 
irony. But is it really irony? Could not Mann retort that, if we call this 
conclusion ironical, we are ourselves falling into Rosalie’s error and ascribing 
human intention to a natural process? But of course one must distinguish 
between life and art. We may be aesthetically unaware of the intellectual 
element in a work of art, as long as it beats with the organic pulse of life, 
but we are not absolutely unaware. The author is always with us, however 
dimly, since there is no such thing as complete objectivity outside natural 
creation. And even there? No doubt Nature is the supreme, if involuntary, 
ironist; this may account for the feeling that irony carried to its human limit, 
as in Die Betrogene, comes dangerously near presumption. But even this 
feeling is a back-handed compliment to the impression of truth left by the 
story. This truth is distasteful, many will think it disgusting, but it is natural 
truth and, quite literally in this story as in the old saying, it is the truth that 
kills. Die Betrogene is too brutally frank ever to became a popular book, but 
as an esoteric delight for literary craftsmen it can have few equals. Only the 
artist's fusion of discipline and licence can draw poetry, as Mann does, out of 
mathematical equations. For all his intellectual control we are never able to 
say to Mann, as Rosalie says to Anna the artist: ‘Ja, klug bist du und stehst. . . 
mit der Natur nicht auf bestem Fuss, sondern muss sie ins Geistige tiber- 
tragen... He does this, of course, but wraps the intellectual element in a 
warm covering of what Rosalie calls, plaintively, ‘etwas ftirs Herz’. “Geist’ 
and ‘Natur’ stand here in beautiful balance, not least because Mann is a 
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master of the irrelevance which is strictly relevant to life. This balance is 
apparent too in the language, for above the precision of the underlying struc- 
ture of plot there is a stylized surface, unreal yet charged with poetic reality. 

Mann’s ability to follow an emotionally tense story like Die Betrogene with 
the gay buoyancy of his Bekenntnisse des Hochstaplers Felix Krull is extraordin- 
ary but not unprecedented. There is a parallel in the year 1911, which saw 
both Der Tod in Venedig and the first fragment of Felix Krull. There is a 
dualism in Mann’s creative periods as well as in the individual works — not 
surprisingly, since this is a subjective dualism. Clearly the two stories, of 
death in Venice and death in Diisseldorf, have more in common than mere 
association with Felix Krull. Aschenbach, ‘notwendig liederlich und Aben- 
teurer des Gefiihls’, is of the same stock as Rosalie; of the same age even; and 
both, attracted to youth, suffer love that is transformed into disease and death. 
Both, to mention one interesting repetition of detail, are driven to use 
cosmetics to disguise their age. 

Of the newly published volume of Felix Krull, described as ‘Der Memoiren 
erster Teil’, the first Book dates from 1911 and the first five chapters of the 
second Book from 1937. These two sections make up the story as found in 
the Ausgewahlte Erzahlungen (1945, Stockholmer Gesamtausgabe). Since then 
further fragments, not consecutive but taken from different parts of the 
complete volume now published, have appeared in Die Neue Rundschau as 
follows (page numbers after the titles of fragments refer to the 1954 volume): 
62. Jahrgang, 1951, 3, pp. I-23, ‘Reise und Ankunft’ (pp. 142-61) and 
‘Cirkus’ (pp. 219-28); 63. Jg., 1952, 4, pp. 473-92, ‘Die Verabredung’ 
(pp. 267-91); and 65. Jg., 1954, 1, pp. 1-16, ‘Krull verteidigt die Liebe’ 
(pp. 404-23). 

Krull tells us at the outset that he has been to prison. We do not yet know 
how he gets there, but, from our acquaintance with his life up to the age of 
twenty, we can quite believe that he does get there in the end. He is Mann’s 
exact contemporary, so this account of his boyhood and youth is set in the 
eighties and ‘nineties of the last century. He is not a professional writer, so he 
begins at the beginning, telling us that he comes, ominously enough, ‘aus 
feinbiirgerlichem, wenn auch liederlichem Hause’. We realize the truth of 
this when we meet his father, a champagne manufacturer of dubious 
morality whose way of life is aptly characterized by a mechanical contrap- 
tion above the front door which, as the door slowly closes, chimes out the 
opening of the song ‘Freut euch des Lebens’. Apparently this is going to be 
the son’s motto as well. He resolves early that the world is sweet, worthy of 
every effort he can make. He is a dreamer with a practical mind, an artist 
who deliberately sets out to convert fantasy into reality. Not that he finds it 
any great effort. When he decides to feign illness in order to stay home from 
school he finds he has the innate capacity to express spiritual inclination in 
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physical terms — like the creative writer. He lies in bed, considering the 
physical signs of illness miraculously created by the spirit: 


Ich hatte die Natur verbessert, einen Traum verwirklicht, — und wer je aus 
dem Nichts, aus der blossen inneren Kenntnis und Anschauung der Dinge, 
kurz: aus der Phantasie, unter kiihner Einsetzung seiner Person eine zwingende, 
wirksame Wirklichkeit zu schafften vermochte, der kennt die wundersame und 
triumerische Zufriedenheit, mit der ich damals von meiner Schépfung 
ausruhte. 


So Krull is ripe for either artistic creation or a prison sentence. Not that the 
one excludes the other — as Mann has observed before now. Krull’s trouble 
is that he uses these powers of metamorphosis to improve his position in 
society. When his father dies bankrupt his godfather finds him a job in a 
Paris hotel. But before he can leave Germany there is the trifling matter of 
military service; the scene where Krull appears before a medical board, feigns 
epilepsy and is rejected as unfit, is one of the satirical highlights of a marvel- 
lously comic book. He is nineteen when he goes to Paris, where he starts as 
unpaid lift-boy at a fashionable hotel. With his handsome appearance and 
engaging personality he goes from strength to strength, both professionally 
and erotically. Asa menial he behaves like his father, who used to defend his 
inferior champagne with the remark ‘Ich gebe dem Publikum, woran es 
glaubt’. The gratitude of the public leads to promotion. Krull is a marked 
man, a prince in civilian clothes — even if, for the time being, the clothes are 
merely those of a waiter. In the dining-room he observes that there is little 
difference in appearance between guests and waiters; this leads him to reflect 
that it is pure chance that makes one a waiter and the other a guest, *. . . der 
Zufall des Reichtums; denn eine Aristokratie des Geldes ist eine vertauschbare 
Zufallsaristokratie’. He is an aristocrat in spirit: why not in fact? Soon the 
opportunity arises to translate dream into reality and, being Krull, he seizes 
the opportunity without hesitation. It is offered by a frequent visitor to the 
hotel, the young Marquis de Venosta, descendant of a noble Luxemburg 
family, who, in traditional fashion, is having an affair with a dancer. His 
family, with equal regard for tradition, disapprove of the liaison and plan to 
send him on a trip round the world so that he may forget. Naturally he does 
not want to leave his Zaza. Krull’s aristocratic manners and appearance give 
him an idea: Krull shall take over his identity and go on the trip as the 
Marquis de Venosta, while the real marquis stays in Paris, incognito but 
satisfied. It can be seen that this plot owes more to Los Angeles than to 
Liibeck. So Krull sets out, with monogrammed luggage, on the first stage 
of his luxurious journey, endowed with enough money to pass himself off 
as a wealthy nobleman. Dream has indeed become reality, a phoney reality 
it is true — but who can distinguish between fiction and truth, when fiction 
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is equipped with the material requirements of truth? Even as a schoolboy 
malingerer he has realized that successful deception must be based on 
imaginative truth: | 


Nur der Betrug hat Aussicht auf Erfolg und lebensvolle Wirkung unter den 
Menschen, der den Namen des Betrugs nicht durchaus verdient, sondern 
nichts ist als die Ausstattung einer lebendigen, aber nicht véllig ins Reich des 
Wirklichen eingetretenen Wahrheit mit denjenigen materiellen Merkmalen, 
deren sie bedarf, um von der Welt erkannt und gewiirdigt zu werden. 


And Krull is successful. He is so well received in Lisbon, the first stop on 
his journey, that he postpones his departure for South America so that he 
may squeeze the last drop of enjoyment out of the city. And so we take 
temporary and regretful leave of him in the autumn of 1895. He is a huge 
social success, esteemed in diplomatic circles, a born aristocrat in everything 
except birth, and so popular with the King of Portugal, by whom he is 
received in audience, that he is decorated with the Order of the Red Lion, 
Second Class. 

To judge from the space already devoted to Krull’s experiences in Lisbon, 
there is material for several more volumes in his future adventures on ship 
and train, in the Americas, Asia, Africa, and wherever Mann chooses to send 
him. For this is in form a picaresque novel, eighteenth century in its leisurely 
development and episodic treatment. Krull even begins with a declaration 
that might have come straight from Defoe’s preface to Moll Flanders: he asks 
his dear readers not to ascribe his frankness to vanity or shamelessness but to 
the desire that these confessions of vicious living shall have moral value. 
It is, of course, purely coincidental that vice makes such entertaining reading. 
So Thomas Mann has his tongue in his cheek from the start. Hans Eichner 
(Thomas Mann: Eine Einfiihrung in sein Werk, 1953) has noted a passage from 
Mann’s critique of Hatzfeld’s novel Die Lemminge which sets the tone for 
Felix Krull. Mann quotes a descriptive passage from Hatzfeld and remarks: 


Das ist reine Parodie. Es ist, wie wenn heute einer anfinge: “Der Rheingau . . ., 
jener begiinstigte Landstrich, welcher, gelinde und ohne Schroftheit sowohl 
in Hinsicht auf die Witterungsverhaltnisse wie auf die Bodenbeschaffenheit, 
reich mit Stadten und Ortschaften besetzt und frdhlich bevélkert, wohl zu 
den lieblichsten der bewohnten Erde gehért.’ Es ist Spass, Spiel und Fiktion. 
Die Stimme des zweiten, eingeschobenen Autors, des ‘Schreibers dieser 
Zeilen’, der sich in héchst schriftstellerischen Wendungen ergeht, ist gewin- 
nend altmodisch und naiv bis zur Drolligkeit. 


Here the joke is that the passage given apparently impromptu by Mann is 
no improvisation but taken word for word from the opening chapter of his 
own Felix Krull. The introductory subjunctive is a chuckle in disguise, the 
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straight face of a great humorist, for it is he who in Felix Krull indulges in 
‘Spass, Spiel und Fiktion’, he who uses ‘héchst schriftstellerische Wen- 
dungen’, he who is thus ‘gewinnend altmodisch und naiv bis zur Drolligkeit’. 
There is nothing cruel about this parody, this consciously literary style like 
a muted background of red plush and antimacassars and fat cigars; it is a 
token of love, not of cynicism. Mann’s nostalgic delight is apparent in every 
flowery phrase and every cosy appeal to the “Mitfiihlender Leser’. Parody is 
a curious hall of mirrors in which “the writer of these lines’ appears in double 
vision, in the character of the narrator and as the mischievous manipulator 
behind him. For parody requires that we never lose sight of the manipulator. 
If by any chance we are in danger of taking the work seriously, then the 
manipulator must assert himself to remind us that it is only a box of tricks 


really — as Mann does, in the guise of Krull, at the bullfight: 


Ein cinzelnes, sehr helles Trompetensignal schmetterte auf. Die Stille ringsum 
war gross. Und aus einem kleinen Tor, das ich nicht beachtet und das sich 
plétzlich aufgetan hatte, bricht — ich wahle hier die Gegenwartsform, weil das 
Ereignis mir so sehr gegenwéartig ist — etwas Elementares hervor, rennend, 
der Stier, schwarz, schwer, michtig, eine augenscheinlich unwiderstehliche 
Ansammlung zeugender und mordender Kraft . . . 


The naive interjection lets all the air out of the sentence. It is as if an opera 
singer were to interrupt an extravagantly high note to apologize for a cold 
in the head. Death to serious art, but the very life of parody. After this, 
every desperate refinement of style is just another laugh. In a conscious work 
of parody like Felix Krull we know from the start that we are meant to laugh. 
The author tells us so; he invites us to his side; either we are able to share his 
sophisticated wit or we ourselves are in danger of being laughed at. The 
episodes and characters in Felix Krull are doubly entertaining because of our 
intimacy with the author. 

As a period piece Felix Krull must quite clearly become a three-volume 
novel. Krull himself is superficially a burlesque of all the dream-heroes of 
light fiction, a Cinderella-figure that appeals irrationally to the elemental 
cravings of the soul. His life so far is a fairy story, too good to be true and 
therefore a desirable substitute for bitter truth. There is nothing he cannot 
do. He can draw like a trained artist without having had a single lesson, he 
can entertain a king, he can choose the right wine, he can play a passable 
game of tennis without having touched a racket before — and it all comes 
naturally, without effort. He is really a superman with a Midas touch and 
irresistible sexual attraction, Thomas Mann’s answer to the comic strip. Yet 
it becomes clear that we are to take Krull’s progress more seriously than the 
improbable form suggests. This virtuoso in living still has a lot to learn 
about life. So his trip round the world is to be a “Bildungsreise’, beginning 
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with his stay in Lisbon. For on the train he has met the Director of the 
Natural History Museum at that city and has been told, over a meal in the 
dining-car, about creation and evolution — presented with all the encyclo- 
paedic detail that Thomas Mann commands. This exposition excites Krull 
so much that in Lisbon he tours the museum to see all this theory in stuffed 
practice. He is ready for education, his instinctive perfection must be 
darkened by reflection. Why: Because Thomas Mann distrusts instinct, 
which is the way to licence, ‘Ziigellosigkeit’, Rosalie’s love which turns to 
disease. 

Thomas Mann ventures no pact with the devil; unlike Adrian Leverkiihn 
he promises himself much pleasure and profit from parody. His pleasure is 
too infectious to be missed, but that there is profit to himself as artist is more 
doubtful. Parody provides the muscular movement of Felix Krull, and this 
aspect of the book is constantly amusing; but underneath is the bone, a 
shrewd study of the instinctive artist at large in society. Modern psychology 
suddenly gives new life, a wry kind of life, to an antiquated literary form. 
It is this mixture of subtlety and convention, of culture and outrageously 
novelettish coincidence, that makes the book read at times like Wilhelm 
Meister turned into a comic libretto for a Broadway musical. 

Mann parodies with love, for he is genuinely attached to the old forms. 
They appeal to his sense of discipline. He likes to remember a tradition which 
was contained and could be expressed artistically in all its rational, naturalistic 
breadth. Who else nowadays would (or could) take half a page to describe 
the label and seal of a champagne bottle: The twentieth century has burst 
the old literary forms; the writer finds himself in a world of such physical 
and spiritual turmoil that every new physical boundary allotted to the spirit, 
every new literary form, is as uncertain as a new political frontier. If an 
appropriate form is to be discovered for the changed content of literature, 
Thomas Mann is not going to expose himself to the diabolical temptations 


of licence in order to find it. He will make do with the old, in the shape of 


parody. His solid base in the “Biirgertum’ does not permit him to be another 
Kafka thrusting over the edge, hoping to soar but in any case ready to 
venture, whether the result be flight or catastrophe. Not only is the risk too 
great; it is against inborn conviction. Harmony between body and soul is 
indispensable i in literature as in life but, as he makes Anna von Tiimmler say: 
‘Harmonie zwischen Leben und angeborener sittlicher Uberzeugung, die ist 
am Ende noch unentbehrlicher, und wo sie zerrissen ist, da kann nur Zerris- 
senheit des Gemiits und das heisst: Ungliick herauskommen.’ Mann is 
aware of the situation, he shares the spiritual difficulties of his time, he has 
faith that inherited discipline will pull us through. Duty must come before 
impulse, social responsibility before freedom. Those who lack discipline 
shall be cast out, for the chain is as strong as its weakest link. Rosalie von 
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Tiimmler pays with her life, for it is tainted. Krull, the instinctive genius, 
must learn to reflect and the ‘naiv’ must give way to the ‘sentimental’, for 
instinctive perfection is perilously balanced, open to irrational licence. 
Krull must be disciplined; he must lose his innocence and end up in prison, 
in the ‘Zuchthaus’. So it seems that he too, like the other misfits, the lame, 
the diseased, who are the artist-figures in Mann’s work, is to be a scapegoat 
for the troubled conscience of his creator, this shamefaced artist in our 
society 


. 
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YVAN GOLL: ZU SEINER DEUTSCHEN LYRIK 
VON RICHARD EXNER 


Es pocht eine Sehnsucht an die Welt, 
an der wir sterben miissen. 
Else Lasker-Schiiler 


| 
Im Friihjahr 1950 starb Yvan Goll an der Leukimie. Den gréssten Teil 
seines Lebens hatte er franzdsische Verse geschrieben. Er hatte den Surrea- 
lismus mit aus der Taufe gehoben. Seine franzésische Lyrik beschloss er mit 
einem Zyklus hermetischer Gedichte.! Er versuchte sich auch im Englischen, 
und auch diese Sprache fiigte sich ihm.? Dann lag er in Paris im Spital des 
Todes, wie er es selbst nannte, und schrieb das Traumkraut.2. Dann kam der 
Tod. Dann kamen Sonderhefte, Radio-Sendungen, Nekrologe; man 
erinnerte sich des Mannes, dessen Gedichte schon damals in Pinthus’ Mensch- 
heitsdammerung so seltsam abstachen — man erinnerte sich, und man vergass. 
Vergass so griindlich, dass man an leitender literarischer Stelle von ‘unge- 
wohnter Sprache im deutschen Gedicht’ sprach, als ein Jahr nach dem 
Traumkraut ein Band eines jungen Lyrikers (Paul Celan)* erschien, der das 
Zeichen Golls weithin erkennbar trug. 

Schon friih nahm Yvan Goll den Expressionismus auf und zelebrierte ihn; 
einen Expressionismus, der iiberzeitlich El Greco und Trakl umschliesst 
und noch immer nicht zu Ende ist. Es wurde der deutschen Sprache in 
seinen Gedichten ein grosses Fest bereitet, sie lebte dort, wie sonst nur ganz 
selten, unerhért k6niglich. UnerhGrt, trotzdem man heute erwarten 
miisste, dass sich diese Stimme im deutschen Sprachraum immer deutlicher 
abheben werde, dass sie an K6rperlichkeit und Grossartigkeit gewanne, 
auch noch nach dem Abklingen des apokalyptischen oder blumenverherr- 
lichenden lyrischen Nachkriegsgesprichs. Yvan Golls Lyrik ist zutiefst 
unzeitgemiss; sie ist vielleicht zu friih, und wer das Phinomen hinter diesen 
Gedichten nicht erkennen kann, wird vor lauter Begeisterung hinter dem 
Namen ‘Yvan’ den des ‘Tristan’ héren und so die Liebeslyrik Golls erklaren 
wollen.® 

Yvan Goll ist einer jener von Benn erwahnten ‘phares'’,* er ist ein Leucht- 
feuer auf nachtlichem Meer, und sein Feuer ist iiberzeugend; es bricht das 
Dunkel, es ist Licht eines unerhGrt starken Herzens — nicht Irrlicht himm- 
lischen Trostes. 

Yvan Goll hatte, als er das Traumkraut schrieb und noch einmal ganz in 
der deutschen Sprache lebte, das Leben hinter sich — alle Kalten, alle 
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Erhebungen und Tréstungen. Die Verse des Traumkrauts sprechen aber von 
einem grossen Gliick, einem Gliick jenseits der Verzweiflung, jenseits der 
Geliebten, jenseits des Todes. Es ist kein Gliick, das sich im Ringe-Vertau- 
schen ergeht. In seinen letzten Gedichten, die aus dem Koordinatensystem 
dusserlichen Raumes und zufalliger Zeit herausfallen, gcht dieses Gliick auf. 
Nietzsche wusste darum und beschrieb es auch: ‘Jenseits des Eises, des 
Nordens, des Todes unser Leben, unser Gliick.’ 


Man wird Yvan Goll nie verstehen, wenn man in ihm nicht den tragischen 
Dichter par excellence sicht. Seine Lyrik geniigt, dort wo sie tiberzeugt, 
rigorosesten Anspriichen; ihre Thematik ist kaum variiert: Liebe und Tod. 
Aber Liebe und Tod des tragischen Menschen, des Menschen ohne Hoffnung, 
ohne biirgerlichen, narkotisierenden Glauben, ohne riickgratstiitzendes 
metaphysisches System, ohne die Tréstung, die aus heiligen Kelchen und 
Schalen fliesst. Goll ist unbedingt nihilistischer Romantiker, der sich 
jedweder Zusammenbriiche vor weltlicher oder geistlicher Autoritit 
enthielt. Goll ist das Zusammenbrechen erspart geblieben; erspart geblieben 
ist ihm, Gesangbuchverse zu schreiben und den Beifall der Gemeinde zu 
h6ren. Denn wer schon friih schrieb: 


Die Sterne rosten 

Langsam oxydiert sie der Frost 

Es regnet dort und iiberall 

Der Wind wirft mit zerbrochenen Vigeln um sich 
Und schreit — 

Erkaltet wie ein Krater auf dem Mond 

Ist mein Herz 

Ich friere langsam in das All hiniiber’ 


... wer so schrieb und sich dann nicht selbst betrog, musste so weiter- 
schreiben: 


Asphodelen meiner Angst 
An den Abhangen der Nacht 


Ach was braut der Herr der Erze 

In den Herzen? Den Schrei 

Den Menschenschrei aus dunklem Leib 
Der wie ein geweihter Dolch 

Unsre Totensonne schlitzt® 


Und Goll kam dort an, wo die schliesslich ankommen, die nie anders als 
mit dem Tod gingen, mit dem eigenen Tod, dem ‘ombre amoureuse’: 
dort, wo Gliick und Verzweiflung ganz nahe beisammen liegen, wo der 
Dichter auf schmalem Grate geht, wo sich schliesslich die Vorzeichen 
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vertauschen. Die Jahrzehnte im Zeitalter der Angst treiben den Dichter 
mehr und mehr an die Peripheric. Aber auch dort ist ein Mittelpunkt: der 
Mittelpunkt der tragischen Welt. Von dort spricht Yvan Goll. 

Goll liess schon in seinen ersten Gedichten keinen Zweifel tiber seine 
Grund-Lage. Das begeisterte Lied auf den Panama-Kanal? ist ein schéner 
Hymnus auf mégliche Menschheits-Verbriiderung, gesungen (wie in 
anderer Sprache, wie tibersetzt) von einem, der wusste, wahrend er sang, 
von einem, der schon damals wusste: 


So lasst du alles dort allein in unerfiillter Liebesdemut 
Selbst doch ein Einsamer den eine Stadt erwartet 
In der du weinen wirst die lange Nacht im billigen Hotel?® 


Goll wusste es immer: dass es keinen Frieden geben werde — so begriisste 
er jedes Zeichen umso stiirmischer, begeisterte sich und verwechselte dann 
das Bild seiner Begeisterung mit der Wirklichkeit. Die Wirklichkeit bis 
spit zam Traumkraut war immer dic gleiche: 


O Friihling der sein Gliick nicht halten konnte: 
Den Rosen stiirzten ihre Herzen aus .. . 


Nun steh ich tief in meines Wesens Nacht 
Und bin den Tod der ganzen Welt gestorben"! 


Wo Goll starb, starb er den Tod der ganzen Welt. Wo er sich begeisterte, 
errichtete er eine neue Welt, und wo er liebte, machte er die Geliebte zum 
Angelpunkt des Universums. 


II 

Der tragische Mensch ist heimatlos. Er lebt als Dichter nur dann wirklich, 
wenn er schreibt — und er hat vielleicht nur noch ein Asyl: die Liebe. 
Aber auch sie ist nicht immer Heimat, nur ein Sich-den-Abgrund-verstellen- 
lassen. Dem tragischen Menschen wird die Licbe zum momentanen Ver- 
gessen der Dunkelheit. Und doch war Yvan Goll wie keinem anderen 
bestimmt: die Geliebte zu singen. Er sang sie — er sang, als sie bei ihm war, 
nur sic; er sang sie nicht an, er besang sie nicht — er sagte sie aus: in den 
grossen leidenschaftlichen Gedichten der Zehntausend Morgenroten,** der 
Poémes d’amour,'® der Malaiischen Liebeslieder..* In den Poémes de jalousie*® 
sagte er sic aus in den Ekstasen der Eifersucht, die nicht Krankheit ist, 
sondern Wissen, dass sich der Heimatlose nicht leisten kann, seine Heimat 
zu verlieren. Yvan Golls Liebeslyrik geh6rt zum Besten, zum Unver- 
giinglichsten seines Werkes. Hier ist die Geliebte nicht Vorwand, die Welt 
zu preisen; hier wird alles erst wirklich durch sie. Hier beginnt im Wort, 
was die Kritik ‘lyrische Alchemie’ nennt: Er gibt ihr Mond zu trinken und 
fiittert sie mit Sonne, wenn sie hungrig ist. Er wirft ihr Sterne auf den Weg, 
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damit sie nicht fallt und schmiickt sie mit einem “‘Halsband von Lerchenlie- 
dern’. Und der sterbende Goll bietet die Herrlichkeit der ganzen Welt auf 
und legt sie der Geliebten in die Hinde. Er streichelt das Feuer, das ihn 
sengt, in ihrem Haupte; er nimmt ein Bad in den ‘verhaltenen Fluten ihrer 
Aquamarine’, und er weiss —und aus jenem Wissen stammt die Eifersucht 
in solcher Liebe — dass, gingen sie einmal zusammen unter, ihren Engeln 
die Fliigel brichen und die Ruinen ihres seligen Turmes zerfielen. Magisch 
wird der Kreis, den er um die Geliebte zieht; sie ist immer einbezogen, sie 


wird Sternbild: 


Im Diadem der mondenen Zauberin 
Dreizehntes. Bild des rasenden Zodiaks 
Erstrahlt die Blume des Totenfeldes 
Gliihende Lilie meines Herzens'* 


Wenn der Dichter kein Haus hat, wenn er ein Bett findet in der ‘Aschen- 
hiitte’ auf ‘geschnitztem Schnee’, wird der Gelicbten goldener Leib zur 
‘nichtlichen Sonne’!? — sie wird Heimat, er atmet sie cin und aus — und als 
cr weiss, dass er sterben muss, geht er cinem Zauberer gleich durch die 
Welt und verwandelt noch ecinmal alles, was er sieht, in Wunder und 
Zartlichkeiten, damit sie auf immer genug habe. 

Aber diese Liebe war ftir beide nicht nur Seligkeit; sie war auch Angst. 
Goll, der wie Heine zeit seines Lebens an den “‘Pocken des Herzens’ litt, 
schrieb: 


Die Angst die dich nahrt mit ihren giftigen Beeren 
Die Angst die dich blendet in den Augen der Weiher 
Die griine Angst in den Pupillen der Tiere 

Sie suchst du nicht mich wenn mein Blick dich trifft 
Im Buschwerk der Zeit. . . .1® 


Diese Angst, das “Lésegeld unsres Gliicks’, ist unheilbar. Und die Liebe ist 
nur unendlich, weil der Abgrund, den sie verdecken muss, unendlich ist. 
Die Eifersucht ist nur tédlich, weil tédlich ist: das Verlieren einer Heimat. 


Hab ich dich gepfliickt in den Garten von Ephesus? 


Hab ich dich gefischt in den Seen des Traums?" 


fragt der Todkranke und weiss: dass auch im Letzten die Geliebte noch 
bleibt; ja er weiss, dass sie dieses Letzte selbst ist: 


Von deinem Schlaf nun umfangen bin ich 
In deine Ruhe tief gebettet 
Wie der Mandelkern in nachtbraune Schale2° 


Goll erreicht jene grossartige Mischung des Abstrakten und Konkreten 
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in der Sprache. Die Flachen verschiedenartigster Perzeption ragen durch- 
einander: ‘der Enzian wuchs dir im Aug... Vé6gel aus Asche setzen sich 
euch auf die Hinde’. Die Sprache wird sensualisiert, der Erd-Gehalt 
abstrahiert und Begriffs-Ebenen ineinander verschoben. 

Der Tanz der Sinne und das Feuerwerk des Fleisches ruhen in der Meta- 
physik der Angst, des Todes und des Abschieds. Dies ist das Geheimnis in 
Golls Liebeslyrik. Und wie ihr Thema ist die Sprache, dem wirklich 
Hoérenden nur Schleier des Geheimnisses, schwer von Kostbarkeit: 


Die Nacht trinkt ihre rote Bliite aus deinem Herzen 


Liebe mich 


Ich helfe dir beim Ertrinken 


Es war als ob der nichtliche Himmel 
Uber mir schmelze 


Und dann begann er zu trinken 
Mein schlafendes Blut 


Als ich erwachte 
Lag eine schwarze Feder 
Auf meinem Herzen?! 


Der Dichter vermag den Prunk, in dem seine Liebeslieder einhergehen, 
kaum zu iibertreiben, denn es ist nie genug, wenn der Tod und die Angst 
sich einmischen. Bei Goll liegt in der masslosen Verherrlichung der Gelieb- 
ten schon der Glaube und die Ahnung, dass dieser Untergang schliesslich 
kommen muss. Die Verherrlichung ist so gross, weil die tédliche Einsicht, 
dass der Untergang unausweichlich ist, nicht auf kommen darf. Gelange die 
Verherrlichung nicht mehr, ware der Schritt zu Kafka getan: ‘Liebe ist, 
dass Du mir das Messer bist, mit dem ich in mir wiihle’.?? 

Wer erlebt wie Goll, dessen Wort hat Realitat vom Range tédlicher 
Waffen und virulenter Mikroben. Sein Wort tétet und macht gliicklich. 
Es gibt wenige Dichter, denen die Sprache gehorcht. Und wir wissen: 
Yvan Goll begriff die Dichtung als tédliches Wagnis, das er auf sich nahm 
und aushielt bis an den letzten Tag. 


Il 
Das lyrische Ich baut Monologe aus Zeitlosigkeit. Das Gedicht sammelt 
sich um einen psychischen Kern, der es zusammenhilt. Mit diesem psychi- 
schen Kern beginnt, wie auch Benn in seinen Problemen der Lyrik feststellt, 
das moderne Gedicht; um diesen Kern lagern sich die Assoziationen. 
Uniiberbriickbare Raume liegen im Innern der Hand. 
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Und der Himmel 
Halt sein Riesenohr an die Erde 
Um zu héren ob du kommst 


heisst es in den Malaiischen Liebesliedern. Kein Punkt, kein Komma, kein 
Satzzeichen am Ende. Ein einziger grosser Monolog (auch die scheinbar auf 
das Du gerichteten Gedichte sind monolog — sie erwarten keine Antwort). 
So entstehen Sitze, die ausserhalb der Kausalitit zu verstehen sind. Atomare 
Sitze, wie bei Rimbaud: ‘J’ai tendu des cordes de clocher 4 clocher; des 
° A a A _ b > ° . , ° ° a, 

guirlandes de fenétre 4 fenétre; des chaines d'or d’étoile 4 étoile, et je danse.’** 
Bei Goll: 

Gewittergelb 

Wie Blick von Amazonen 

Voll Liisternheit des Chroms 

Entsteigt die schwangere Dotterblume 

Dem Ahnenteich 

Sprengt 

Der Gétter Einsamkeit 


Der Lerchen Lachen macht mich schaudern?! 


Das Aufbrechen der Dotterblume ist die zentrale Perzeption, der psychi- 
sche Kern, in Verbindung gesetzt zum Schaudern. Vor der letzten Zeile will 
der Dichter einen Abstand, als ob gesprungen werden miisste; aber hier, im 
modernen Gedicht, existiert kein iiberspringbarer Raum. 

Das lyrische Ich hat eigentlich kein Thema.?* Im Ganzen scheinen Tod 
und Liebe als Thematik zu eng oder zu weit. Einbegriffen ist bei Goll auch 
die anorganische Welt — hauptsichlich die Minerale. 

Le Mythe de la Roche Pergée ist ein ausgezeichnetes Beispiel ftir das Hinein- 
nehmen anorganischer Phinomene in den lebendigen dichterischen Raum 
und ftir das Besessen-sein vom Sujet. Der Fels, dessen Leben hier geolo- 
gisch-magisch beschrieben wird, ist “von vorne Adler, von der Seite Lowin, 
aus den Liiften Schlange’. Damit ist geologische Zustindigkeit genommen. 
Nie verdrangt Golls Magie aber das Nur-Konkrete. Es finden sich Zeilen, 


die noch in Claire Golls Ubersetzung unerhért leuchten: 


Noch einmal beginne verkehrt die begeisterte Spirale 
Entziftre uns der Algen Sanskrit 

Lies uns mit lauter Stimme den hebraischen Quarz 
Damit wir ihn endlich wahrnehmen 

Den versteinerten Atem Gottes 


Ah Schone mit den Triumen 

Zeig uns des Polarlichts Marionetten 

Offne deiner Schneekeller Silizium 

In denen der Regenbogen gefroren ist fiir die Winter des Todes?** 
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Hier ist der Fels: Géttin, Geliebte, Symbol des Lebens — die Objektgrenzen 
gehen ineinander iiber, und der Dichter, der diesen Felsen besingt, leistet 
wieder die Titanen-Arbeit: die Welt zu komprimieren, stilisieren und in ein 
paar Zeilen auszusagen. Sein Wort meisselt in das Geheimnis des Steines. 


19§1 sprach Gottfried Benn in Marburg von den sechs grossen Gedichten. 
Yvan Goll schrieb in dem Zyklus ‘Neila’?? zwei Gedichte, die wohl zu 
seinen sechs grossen gehéren: “Abendgesang’ und “‘Hiob’. Das erste richtet 
sich an die Geliebte und sagt Golls ganze Welt aus: 


Mit allen Farben die ich geblutet 

Mit allen Végeln die ich getétet 
Letzten Gesang unseres Schicksals 

Sing ich Geliebte in dein wissendes Ohr 


Die drei folgenden Strophen sind innig und einfach. Wenn man nach dem 
‘Neuen’ im deutschen Sprachraum sucht, hier ist es: 


Und den Lerchen warfen wir aus dem Klee 
Unser Gliick nach 


Olbaum von einst entwurzle ich 

Aus der Vergangenheit Traum 

Um dich zu beschatten 

Wahrend du kelterst den letzten Wein 


Den Gedanken an die Gestalt des Hiob wurde Goll niemals los. Von den 
alttestamentarischen Gestalten tritt Hiob am meisten in seinem Werk auf. 
Hier in diesem letzten Gedicht des Abendgesang spricht dieser tragische Hiob 
selbst; hier hat sich héchstes sprachliches K6nnen mit dem lyrischen Apeiron 
verbunden, und mit einem beinahe barocken ehrwiirdigen Pathos beginnen 
diese Verse wie die Paragraphen eines Gesetzes, das giiltig ist, irgendwo, 
irgendwann, aber immer ganz: 


Das ist mein Schmerzenskreis 

Mein Sein wird wieder Element 
Verwandelt sich zum Marchen der Muschel 
Ich bin geadelt zu Nessel 

Bin verzaubert zu Stein 


Wie der zerrissene Orpheus gibt sich Hiob an die Natur zurtick. Verlorene 
Vogel lassen sich nieder auf ihn und beginnen zu schlafen 


O einen Schlaf so diinn wie ein Halm 
Aus dem am Morgen der Geist erbliiht 
Oder ein klagendes Lied 


Ein solcher Vers wird weder ‘gefiihlt’ noch ‘montiert’, Es ist, als ob man 
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einen Menschen zerreissen miisste, damit das Gedicht aus ihm herausfiele, 
voller Blut und Virulenz. Alles grosse Schreiben ist ein Sichzerbrechen; bei 
Goll strahlt es gleissend an den Bruchstellen. Keine obskure Zeile, kein 
gewollter surrealistischer Firlefanz: die Sprache ist erschreckend einfach. 


Eines grossen Lyrikers Werk ist nie vollendet; es beginnt nirgends und 
endet irgendwo. Es ist ein Monolog, der plétzlich einsetzt, ohne biographi- 
sche Interpunktion weiterwichst und jede Minute bereit sein muss, wieder 
zu verstummen. Yvan Golls deutsche Monologe sind fast ausnahmslos 
Destillate und Verdichtungen eines tragischen Ich. Und wo immer ihm die 
Geliebte den Abgrund verstellt, zelebriert dieser grosse Liebende nicht den 
Verzicht, sondern das Haben-wollen eines erreichbaren Gliickes jenseits 
des Eises und schreibt mit der einen Hand Verse, wihrend die andere 
bestandig das Dunkel abhalt. Fiir Yvan Goll war es genug, Leuchtfeuer zu 
sein, wahrend er selbst und die Dinge um ihn in diesem Dunkel vereinsamten, 
denn noch der Sterbende wusste: 


... Liebender zu sein 
Und wissender Bote 
Ist hdchster Adel 
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ALASAM 





Alasam 
Die ungeweinte Trane 
In der Mulde meines Schidels 


re 


Ein Traumkraut wuchs 
Nachtgelb mordfahl 

Lange lange Menschenalter 
Spater daraus empor 


EES 
ee 


Einmalige Blume 
Unvermerkt von den Bienen : 


MORGUE 


Im Eis des Schlafs | 
Wurzelbefreit ) 
Wandert der Triumende 





Wandert um nimmer 
Wiederzukehren 
Zum Gasthaus der Erde 





Doch im Abgrund seines Fleisches 
Ein altes Feuer baumgeboren 
Reift ruhig weiter 


BLUTHUND 


Bluthund vor meinem Herzen 
Wachend tiber mein Feuer 

Der du dich nihrst von bitteren Nieren 
In der Vorstadt meines Elends 


Leck mit der nassen Flamme deiner Zunge 
Das Salz meines Schweisses 
Den Zucker meines Todes 
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ALASAM 


Alasam 
tear unwept 
in my skull’s hollow 


Nightyellow 

fallow as murderblade 
herb of dream 

arose late late 

after generations 


Only once 
this fower — 
unheeded 

by the bees 


MORGUE 


In the ice of sleep 
root-free 
the dreamer roams 


roams and never 
wants to return to the 
inn of the earth 


yet in his flesh’s abyss 
grows and grows 
an old tree-born fire 


BLOODHOUND 


Bloodhound before my heart 
hovering over my fire 

you who feed on bitter kidney 
in the suburbs of my anguish 


Lick the salt of my sweat 
with the wet flame of your tongue 
the sugar of my death 
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Bluthund in meinem Fleisch 

Fang die Traume die mir entfliegen 
Bell die weissen Geister an 

Bring zuriick zu ihrem Pferch 

Alle meine Gazellen 


Und zerbeiss die Knéchel meines fliichtigen Engels 


SALZ UND PHOSPHOR 


Entkiimmerte sich nur das Salz 
in meinem Aug! 

Wer wird das Eisen bergen 
Aus meinem Herzbergwerk: 


Alle meine Metalle 
Zersetzen sich in der Erinnerung 
Der reine Phosphor tobt sich aus 
In meinem Gemiuit 


Vom schwingenden Achat an meinem Finger 
Erwarte ich die Hilfe der Gestirne 


STUNDEN 


Wassertragerinnen 

Hochgeschiirzte Téchter 

Schreiten schwer herab die Totenstrasse 
Auf den K6pfen wiegend 

Einen Krug voll Zeit 

Eine Ernte ungepfliickter Tropfen 

Die schon reifen auf dem Weg hinab 
Wasserfalle Fliisse Trinen Nebel Dampf 
Immer geheimere Tropfen immer kargere Zeit 
Schattentragerinnen 

Schon vergangen schon verhangen 
Ewigkeit 
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Bloodhound in my flesh 

catch the dreams that escape me 

bark at the white spirits 

draw back to their cage all my gazelles 


and tear the sinews of my fleeing angel 


PHOSPHORUS AND SALT 


Would that the salt in my eye 
forget its sorrow! 

Who will mine 

my heart mine's ore? 


All my metal 

dissolves in reminiscence — 
in my soul 

rages pure phosphorus 


By the swinging agate on my finger 
I expect assistance from the stars 


HOURS 


Water-carriers 

high-skirted daughters 

solemnly descend the street of death 
swaying on their heads 

urns filled with time 

harvest of ungathered drops 
running falling into ripeness 
waterfalls streams tears mist steam 
more and more secret drops 
leaner and leaner time 
shadow-carriers 

long revealed long concealed 
eternity 


NOTE 
1 From Yvan Goll: Traumkraut. Gedichte aus dem Nachlass. Wiesbaden: Limes, 1951. 








AN ENGLISH IPHIGENIE — 
A VERSION FOR BROADCASTING. _! 


BY Roy PASCAL 


PROBLEMS OF TRANSLATION 


I rrrst began to imagine an English Iphigenie as a radio-play when I saw the 
Uriphigenie performed by German students at Frankfurt in 1949, on a plain 
platform, without properties. If this unvarnished version was so moving, 
might not an English audience, always reluctant to see Goethe's play, be more 
ready to appreciate it through the ear alone: Of course, a radio-play throws 
an even greater responsibility on the translator, but still... The B.B.C. were 
most friendly about the proposal, and once my translation was accepted, 
they put their best resources at the service of the play. 

It had to be a verse translation; the reasons might be analysed as follows: 

The basic idiom of the play is somewhat lofty. It is not, and was not, the 
language of every day or of prose, but is highly condensed, full of pregnant 
words like ‘heart’, ‘soul’, ‘blessing’, ‘curse’, ‘doom’. The intensity of 
emotive utterance demands verse, for the characters are, in Goethe’s words 
to Eckermann, ‘kraftvolle Griechen und Helden die ... stark herausreden, 
was ihnen das Herz im Busen gebietet’ (April 1st, 1827). This emotive 
utterance is framed in reflective generalizations and imaginative comparisons, 
consideration of the immediate situation in terms of the total wisdom and 
experience of the characters speaking — a procedure most characteristic of 
German classicism. A poetic form alone can give their proper force to these 
reflections. If the prose-Iphigenie is examined, it will be seen that their 
impact is distributed, dispersed, weaker, for the structure of prose and the 
falling cadence in most sentences emphasize the consecutiveness of state- 
ments; while, in the verse form, they are bound tightly together and express 
a single, simultaneous, complex attitude. Lastly, the terseness of the dialogue, 
especially the stichomythia, supple and statuesque at the same time, demands 
the stab and poise of verse. 

What sort of verse: It had to be a sort of bridge between Goethe's 
eighteenth-century verse and modern English verse, for my object was to 
discover what this play can mean to a modern English audience. I could not 
use any conventional blank verse, for, as T. S. Eliot has said, ‘its rhythm has 
become too remote from the movement of modern speech’. Taking cour- 
age from Eliot’s practice, I allowed myself great freedom in the number and 
incidence of stresses in the line, with the object of keeping fairly close to 
normal patterns of word-order and speech-melody. I must confess that Iam 
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very sceptical about the term ‘iambic pentameters’ in English or German 
blank verse. The term indicates extremely crudely that the writers try to 
separate accented syllables by an unaccented; but it assumes that accents are 
of the same weight, and that the natural movement, speed and melody of 
phrases are governed by a regular intonation. Try to read Goethe's verse 
according to the rules of scansion, and you get a horrible jingle. Further, 
owing to the greater number of unaccented syllables, especially inflectional 
endings, it is easier in German to avoid the juxtaposition of accented syll- 
ables; in English, with its multiplicity of monosyllabic words, and the many 
multi-syllabic latinate words which really bear only one stress, regularity is 
infinitely more difficult and more artificial. The important thing is to get 
the right movement, the “Schwingung’, of thelines. Take forexample Orest’s 
words, at the opening of Act 2: 


Es ist der Weg des Todes, den wir treten: 

Mit jedem Schritt wird meine Seele stiller. 

Als ich Apollen bat, das grassliche 

Geleit der Rachegeister von der Seite 

Mir abzunehmen, schien er Hilf und Rettung . . . 


Scan these lines as iambs, and you get emphases on ‘ist’, ‘méine’, ‘grassliché’, 
‘von der Séite’, with a consequent jingle effect. I first translated the second 
and third lines into perfect iambs: 


When I implored Apollo to remove 
The dreadful escort of avenging Furies, etc. 


But the lines seemed dead and flat. I deliberately broke the regularity in 
order to get Orest’s agitation: 


When I implored Apollo to take from my side 


The harrowing escort of avenging Furies, etc. 


[ tried similarly to avoid inflated words, the conventional ‘poetic’ words 
of the older tradition, as far as possible. But I had to allow myselfa good deal 
of latitude. Much of Goethe’s vocabulary in this play has been debased by 
epigones, but it obviously had to be preserved; modern English poetry gives 
one little help here, for it is singularly poor in emotive expression. Also, I had 
to allow myself inversions of the normal word-order, where a statement 
seemed to demand particular stress. On the one hand was the danger of a 
prosaic distortion; on the other, the even worse danger of a stilted blank 
verse with ready-made clichés, the great fault of earlier translation. 

I needed and received a great deal of help. My first drafts were read and 
carefully criticized by my wife and Dr. S. Prawer; at home I was able to read 
passages out aloud to my family. My pupils, when we were all together for 
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a study week-end, subjected the opening soliloquy to a searching examina- 
tion which resulted in changes. When the whole was in an advanced stage, 
a few friends from the University of Birmingham came together to make a 
dramatic reading of it, as a result of which, and of their criticisms, numerous 
faults were eradicated. These readings helped me particularly to discover the 
poetic potency of our normal, used English, and encouraged me to discard 
many archaic or stilted forms, so that the translation gained in directness and 
effectiveness. A typical small example was the replacement of “You perform 
the Furies’ task yourself’ (Pylades) by “You do the Furies’ work for them’ 
(l. 757). 

This question still busies me, now that I have heard the broadcast. Would 
not Orest’s first words: ‘It is the path of death we tread’, be better as “We 
are treading the path of death’: (561.) Or cries like ‘O tell’, would they lose 
by being brought to a more normal form like “Come, tell me’? Iam a little 
uneasy about certain inversions of the normal word-order that I used. On 
the other hand, some of them seem to me to be necessary and right: for 
instance, in Iphigenie’s last speech, when with all her power of feeling and 
persuasion she builds up a picture of the sort of departure she longs for: 


Then will the winds more gently fill our sails, 
And tears more soothingly will ease the eyes 
Of those who part (2170-72). 


The unnatural word-order interprets the exaltation of a rare moment, and 
the inversions enrich the melodic movement, giving additional poise and 
pause. In such a translation one discovers how appallingly rigid the word- 
order in the modern English sentence is; and one wonders how we can afford 
to dispense with the freer order that many languages, including German, 
enjoy. 

I cannot of course dwell on many of the difficulties that assail the translator 
of so intricate a work. One has to detect the bundle of meanings suggested 
by a phrase, and then decide which of these meanings is to be given pre- 
eminence. A commentator has a relatively easy job — and Professor Boyd's 
commentary is thorough and most useful? — for he can content himself with 
enumerating the various meanings radiated by the text; the translator has to 
plump for one or the other. To give one example for many. In her opening 
soliloquy, Iphigenie says 


So manches Jahr bewahrt mich hier verborgen 
Ein hoher Wille, dem ich mich ergebe; 


Doch immer bin ich, wie im ersten, fremd (6-9). 


This ‘verborgen’ means hidden away, hidden from her own people, but at 
the same time, ‘safely hidden’, preserved from danger, as we have it in 
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‘Verborgenheit’. I felt that I was forced to make the idea of ‘safety’ more 
explicit, and my translation errs on this side — though I hope the double 
meaning of ‘guarded’ is clear enough: 


Guarded here in safety for many years 
By a lofty will, to which I bow in worship, 
But always a stranger, as in the beginning. 


Incidentally, in performance this last line was read ‘But always, as in the 
beginning, a stranger, which is nearer the form of the German. But I feel 
‘a stranger is too emphatic to be at the end of the line, more emphatic than 
‘fremd’, and is best if followed by the reflective, reluctant drag of “as in the 
beginning’. It will be noticed, too, that ‘ich mich ergebe’ was broken up 
into the two related ideas of submission and worship — ‘I bow in worship’. 

Though such problems are innumerable, and form the stuff of endless 
cogitation, there are extremely few real obscurities in the Goethe text. Com- 
pared with his Sturm und Drang, the grammar and sentence-structure is clear 
and pellucid, though somewhat archaic. I found only one difficulty of logic. 
After Iphigenie’s first welcome to Thoas, when she wishes for him “Sieg und 
Ruhm und Reichtum’, he answers 


Zufrieden wir ich, wenn mein Volk mich riihmte: 
Was ich erwarb, geniessen andre mehr 
Als ich (226-8). 


He then laments the desolation of his home as a direct lead to his offer of 
marriage. There is no problem of translation here; but why does Thoas say 
‘I should be content if my people praised me’: Do they not? Would he be 
content if they did? There seems here to be a real non-sequitur. Goethe, in 
the interest of terseness, seems not to have adequately rendered the thought 
as it is clearly and logically given in the prose-version: ‘Der Ruhm der 
Menschen hat enge Grenzen, und den Reichtum geniesst oft der Besitzer 
nicht; der hat’s am besten, K6nig oder Geringer, dem’s zu Hause wohl geht.’ 
This is the only fault of this kind I found. Elsewhere the verse-form not only 
gives greater depth and vigour to the original, but also develops more 
intricately the psychological and moral involvement of the characters. From 
time to time the prose-version helped me. For instance I was encouraged to 
translate “Ganz unbefleckt geniesst sich nur das Herz’ (1652) as “Only the 
spotless heart can dwell in peace’ because of the prose “Ganz unbefleckt ist 
nur die Seele ruhig.’ Perhaps still better would be, “Only the spotless heart 
can be at rest.’ 

There was one type of difficulty that I met over and over again, one that 
Eliot mentions as a cardinal danger for the modern writer of poetic drama. 
Traditional English poetic language is riddled with reminiscences from 
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Shakespeare, and, I would add, from the Bible. I was constantly tempted 
(mostly unconsciously, but ignorance of the law does not excuse crime) to 
exploit the emotive power of such associations. This was a serious fault, and 
had as far as possible to be eradicated, for Iphigenie, in contrast to Goethe's 
earlier works, is remarkably free of such references. There are some quota- 
tions from the Greek which had to be kept — like 


So did the sun avert his shining face 
And swerve aside from his eternal path (390-1). 


Orest’s ‘Schéne Nymphe’ (1201) to Iphigenie may be a reminiscence of 
Hamlet's ‘Nymph’ to Ophelia. What worried me was gratuitous importa- 
tion on my part. I could not always eliminate Biblical allusions, but I reduced 
their power as much as possible. Swanwick, for instance, translates “die 
zarte Stimme’ (496) by ‘the still small voice’. I reduced the allusion by 
putting: “Their voice is small.’ In Iphigenie’s last speech I put, at first, “Turn 
your countenance towards us’ (2168), but replaced it with “Turn your face 
towards us.’ Once or twice I used words like ‘vouchsafe’, ‘acknowledge’, 
because there seemed no substitute, in spite of their predominantly Biblical 
associations. In the Parzenlied I was satisfied to leave 


The rulers averting 
The light of their eyes from... 


for 


Es wenden die Herrscher 
Ihr segnendes Auge .. . (1754-5) 


In this connection I have to speak of the boldest innovation I made. From 
the beginning I knew there was the great difficulty of translating the am- 
biguity of ‘das Bild der Schwester’, the key-motif of the play. When Orest 
triumphantly interprets Apollo’s command as applying to Iphigenie and not 
to the stone image, the full force of the ambiguous term must be brought 
home, without any clumsiness. But, if we stick close to the German, 
the problem is insoluble, for we never say ‘the sister's image, ‘the 
image of the sister’, but ‘my sister’, ‘your sister’. So I changed it boldly, 
and used the ambiguity in the Biblical phrase “the divine image’, i.e. both the 
material image of the Goddess, and the human being made in the divine 
image. I think this was a lucky strike. Throughout the play there runs this 
theme, that man is made in the likeness of the Gods, and, alternatively, that 
men make the Gods in their own image; Iphigenie’s purpose may be summed 
up as the realization of this ideal, that men should become ‘the divine 
image’. She herself speaks thus of Achilles and his “comely friend’: 


So seid ihr Gétterbilder auch zu Staub (864). 
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Curiously enough, this rendering of ‘das Bild der Schwester’ is logically 
developed by Orest in the subsequent lines of his speech (2127-32): 


We thought it was Diana's image that he meant, 
But, Iphigenia, it was you . . . Like a holy image 
To which, through a God’s mysterious oracle 
The changeless fortune of a city clings, 

Diana took you away, you our protector. ... 


Goethe certainly had in mind, not simply the verbal ambiguity of “das Bild 
der Schwester’, but also the deeper identification of the human and divine 
in Iphigenie. 

It is very tempting in translation to draw on literary allusions for their own 
sake, and one welcomes in one’s pupils signs that the resources of our litera- 
ture are not neglected by them. Where they are inappropriate, however, 
they have to be censored. I found, indeed, that sometimes they led me, in 
the first place, to pervert the text. For instance, the lines of Orest 


Doch hér ich aus der Ferne hier und da 
Ihr grassliches Gelichter. . . . (1131-2) 


recalled to me a well-known line of Marvell, used parodistically by Eliot, 
and I wrote 


But in the distance, from time to time I hear 


Their dreadful laughter. . . . 


When Dr. Prawer told me this would not do, I answered that the allusion 
made me uneasy too, but I could not help it, as it was a literal translation. 
When I looked again, however, I found not ‘von Zeit zu Zeit’, as | expected, 
but ‘hier und da’, and I could easily put things right. Altogether, it is 
amazingly easy to trick oneself in translation. One has the illusion — and 
many translators assert it in their prefaces — that one’s translation is literal 
and exact, when it is never this, and often is most inaccurate. One gets 
enamoured of one’s own phrases. For instance, I wrote: “A useless life is a 
premature death’ (115); Dr. Prawer said, why not “A useless life is an early 
death’? I said, I had to write ‘premature’ because the German had ‘friih- 
zeitig’ — but when I looked, it was ‘ein friiher Tod’. All the same, I was not 
so upset about such mistakes as I was to find myself occasionally using clichés, 
like “the long vista of the future’, when the German demanded its own meta- 
phor “the outspread kingdom of the future’ (1106). 

I might mention some other difficulties I stumbled on, which may explain 
some of my final decisions. I found my opening lines were horribly full of 
sibilants, and reduced the number; the word ‘as’ has also to be repeated an 
unpleasant number of times, where the German has ‘wie’ as well as ‘als’. 
Many times I tumbled into alliteration: 
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A king does not promise like common men 
Merely to put the importunate pleader off — 


a sentence which finished “When he can pardon the petitioner’ (1973-8). 
Orest was first made to say: 


Their fleet foot follows the fugitive (1069). 


This alliteration absurdly exaggerates that in the original. However, in the 
Parzenlied | allowed some alliteration to stand — though I never consciously 
looked for it. Its archaic character profits by alliteration, which Goethe 
himself uses here more frequently than elsewhere. So I left lines like 


And practise their power 
As pleases their will (1730-1); 


or 
Like odours of offerings (1752). 


I might add here that, contrary to my expectation, I found the Parzenlied 
easier to translate than any other part of the play. It needs scarcely to be said 
that the severe monotony of its rhythm had to be reproduced as exactly as 
possible, expressing as it does the fateful power of remote Gods.‘ But the 
rigid rhythm and the exalted language were a very helpful framework, 
ready-made for me; in the rest of the play I had to make my own rhythms 
and my own language. 

If a play is to be studied, I know of no better method than through trans- 
lation. I do not mean only that one has to master the meaning of each word. 
One becomes acutely aware, as one puts down the English equivalents, of the 
recurrence of certain words, themes and literary methods. For instance, 
the frequent recurrence of ‘Bild’, in many forms and meanings, as Sylvia 
Jenkins has pointed out.* Or that of the word “Tod’. I was surprised at the 
frequency with which the character of woman is contrasted with that of man, 
for in different situations and from different points of view all the characters 
contribute to make this a dominant theme of the play. By far the most 
interesting ‘discovery concerned the character of the dialogue. I had always 
known, of course, that the dialogue is very closely knit, and that the char- 
acters frequently pick up a key-word used by the partner, and repeat it in 
their response. I had not realized how very much this technique of direct 
verbal response is used, how it develops, and what significance it has. 

When critics have commented on Lessing’s use of this type of dialogue, 
they have usually — and rightly — held that it expresses his over-rational 
conception of his characters, who tend to be dialecticians rather than living 
creatures. Goethe, however, uses the method in Iphigenie far more than 
Lessing ever does; and one can by no means draw the same conclusion. It is 
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a constant principle of the passages of stichomythia and similar passages of 
terse dialogue. When Arkas first enters, he repeatedly picks up Iphigenie’s 
words, and uses them against her: “Gnadenblick’, ‘vertrieben und verwaist’, 
‘Vaterland’, ‘Dank’. Thoas in his first sentence picks up Iphigenie’s word 
‘Ruhm’. Consider the following passage from Act 4: in my translation | 
have carefully observed the verbal links in the original (1487-96): 


IPHIGENIE You weary yourself, and give pain to me; 
Both to no end; so leave me now. 
ARKAS It is your pain on which I call for help; 
For it is a friend, and advises well. 
IPHIGENIE It tortures me, it wrings my soul; 
And yet it cannot uproot my abhorrence. 
ARKAS But can a soul like yours abhor 
The gift a noble king would freely offer? 
IPHIGENIE Yes, if this noble king, in unseemly exchange, 
Would have, instead of my thanks, myself. 


Such word-play is used not only in the dialectic of argument; it occurs at 
some of the most tense moments of the action: 


IPHIGENIE Did Troy fall: Friend, let me be sure. 
PYLADES It lies low. O make sure that we escape (844-5). 


Or 


IPHIGENIE Can you not hear, Orestes, a friendly word: 
OREST Keep it in store for a friend of the Gods (1139-40). 


I do not include in this word-play the repetition of a word which directly 
expresses the point at issue, e.g.: 


PYLADES Why, o why did you not 
Veil yourself wisely in your priestly office? 
IPHIGENIE I have never used it as a veil (1580-2). 


All the characters show this alert attention to the precise words of the other 
speaker, even when they are, like Orest and Iphigenie, deeply and painfully 
involved in an inward struggle. All, that is, at all moments bring the whole 
force of their personality to bear in hole dialogue, their intellectual sharpness 
and shrewdnessas wellas their hopes and fears. They are not over-rationalistic, 
like the characters of Lessing, but still, they are fully aware of their situation 
and problem. This seems to me to be one of the important characteristics 
of Goethe’s classicism. If we compare this type of dialogue with that — 
thought to be Shakespearean — which we find in some of the Sturm und 
Drang plays, or say in parts of Kleist’s Penthesilea, where the characters do 
not so much respond to the words of others as pursue an obsessive line of 
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thought, we can see the difference between the classical search for the 
typically and fully human, as opposed to the pathological interest elsewhere. 

There is, however, a relaxation of this technique when we come to Act 5. 
At the beginning of the decisive argument between Thoas and Iphigenie, the 
words ‘Frist’, “Gesetz’, and ‘List’ are repeated; but nothing more, for the 
repetition of “das Gute’ falls into the other category I mentioned. Later, only 
once does repetition occur, when Orest echoes Thoas’ ‘alte Sitte’ with his 
‘neue Sitte’. Otherwise it is avoided. Here again we have something signi- 
ficant. At this stage of the action, the characters are beyond the stage of 
merely verbal argument, it is a clash between personalities and principles, 
and the words come deep from the whole personality. I believe the dramatic 
structure of the play is faithfully mirrored in Goethe's handling of this 
element of his technique. 


NOTES 
1 T. S. Eliot, Poetry and Drama, 1951. 
2 J. Boyd, Goethe's Iphigenie auf Tauris, 1949. 
8 | find ‘ihre Wiinsche’ (1. 1954) has been interpreted ‘their wishes’. Surely it must be ‘her wishes’. 
* See Giinther Miiller’s analysis, ‘Das Parzenlied in Goethes Iphigenie’. Pub. of English Goethe Soc., 
New Series xxii, 19$3. 
5 ‘The Image of the Goddess in Iphigenie’, ibid., xxi, 19§2. 
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SCHUBART’S CONVERSION 
BY F. I. WIENER 


CHRISTIAN FriepRICH DaANiEL SCHUBART is usually mentioned twice in 
histories of German literature, once as the author of Zur Geschichte des 
menschlichen Herzens from which Schiller took the plot of Die Rauber and 
then as the prisoner of Asperg fortress where he spent ten weary years. His 
fate probably warned Schiller and caused him to flee from Wiirttemberg 
and Karl Eugen, its tyrannous Duke. 

Very little, however, is to be found in these works about how his captivity 
came about, how Schubart spent his time at Hohenasperg and how his life 
developed after he had been released; nor are his works mentioned except 
perhaps the poems Die Fiirstengruft, Das Kaplied and Friedrich der Grosse as 
examples of political poetry of the eighteenth century. All this is not very 
astonishing, as Schubart’s writing was mostly ephemeral, but it seemed to me 
worthwhile and interesting to investigate these questions, as they offer 
literary material which is fascinating from the human and psychological 
point of view. The basis on which my reconstruction of Schubart’s exper- 
ience rests is his attitude during his imprisonment and his reaction to a kind 
of ‘indoctrination’. 

Schubart dictated his autobiography' to a fellow prisoner through a chink 
under the stove which warmed both their rooms; he himself was not 
allowed to write, while the other man was able to enjoy this privilege. For 
years he kept the manuscript hidden under the floorboards and published its 
first volume in 1791, four years after his release. His son, Ludwig Schubart, 
edited the second volume after his father’s death in 1793. This second volume 
tells Schubart’s life only up to the eighth year of his captivity, and the third 
volume which was to contain the rest of his biography and which was 
promised by Ludwig Schubart in the introduction to the second, never 
appeared; it was, so to speak, replaced by a publication on ‘Schubart’s 
Character’.2 The autobiography is amply supplemented by the collection 
of letters written by, to and about Schubart which was published in 1848 by 
his countryman David Friedrich Strauss,* the eminent theologian and 
author of Das Leben Jesu. The autobiography and Strauss’s collection of 
letters, which latter, together with the surveys on the different periods, 
supplies very substantial factual material, are our main sources of knowledge 
about this unhappy representative of “Sturm und Drang’. 

I may say at the outset that Schubart’s autobiography makes very interest- 
ing, almost fascinating reading. This is not due to the nature of the facts 
reported, for most of these are merely events that might have occurred to 
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any talented, ambitious and somewhat truculent man of his time. The 
qualities that give this work its value are the outspokenness of the author, his 
ability to impress the reader even when recounting plain and simple events, 
and the comprehensive survey which he gives of life in southern Germany 
during the second half of the eighteenth century. I shall give later some 
examples of Schubart’s prose which will, in spite of his queer spelling, show 
the forcefulness of his expression. 

Schubart’s Leben und Gesinnungen is a book of confessions which, it is true, 
may not be mentioned in the same breath with those of St. Augustine and 
Rousseau nor even with the Griine Heinrich. It has, however, one thing in 
common with them, namely the stressing of the author's own shortcomings, 
the dwelling on facts, which seem to disparage his own character and almost 
justify the hard fate which later befell him. And though his son says that 
Schubart painted his own picture in too dark a colour, there is enough in the 
accounts and in the letters to make a rather gloomy view of his past life 
understandable. 

Schubart’s adult life until he was imprisoned in 1777 is a series of situations 
in each of which he proved a misfit and almost all of which ended in a 
catastrophe, prison, expulsion or flight. In Erlangen, where he studied 
theology, he was in prison for four weeks owing to debts; then he fell ill and 
was called home to Aalen before he had finished his studies. He was, how- 
ever, able to preach in the village churches near his home-town, and became 
a schoolmaster in Geisslingen where he was most unhappy. 


Meine Schule, der ich vorgesetzt wurde, sah einem Stalle ahnlicher als einem 
Erzichungshause fiir Christenkinder. Uber hundert Schiiler, roh und wild 
wie unbindige Stiere, wurden mir auf die Seele gebunden.‘ 


But he managed somehow or other to stay there for six years, and married 
there. Freed at length from the Geisslingen drudgery he obtained an 
appointment as organist in Ludwigsburg, Karl Eugen’s court-residence. But 
here the atmosphere of the place, with all its distractions, proved dangerous 
for the unstable Schubart. His wife and children left him; he was thrown into 
prison for an unspecified affair with a girl, and his writing of a parody on the 
litany was merely the last straw. He was expelled and wandered via Heil- 
bronn and Heidelberg to Mannheim, living the life of a drunkard on the 
proceeds of his piano-playing. In Mannheim the Bavarian ambassador von 
Leiden oftered him a post in Bavaria on condition that he became a Catholic. 

‘Was hast du zu verlieren, dacht’ ich, und versprach es ihm ohne weitere 
Uberlegung, wenn er die Gnade haben und mich mitnehmen wollte,’ 
says Schubart. 

So he went to Munich, where he enjoyed life and was employed to advise 
the authorities on educational matters after the Jesuits had been banned. 
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He was also given permission to found a learned journal once he had 
embraced Catholicism. But he hesitated to take this last step, and as in the 
meantime unfavourable reports about him arrived from Wiirttemberg, 
especially ‘that he did not believe in the Holy Ghost’, he had to leave 
Munich. 


Wohin, Kerl: dacht’ ich, als ich zum Thor hinausfuhr. Der Postwagen wurde 
mir bald zu enge. Ich stieg aus und schnappte nach Luft. Wohin, Kerl? 
Stockholm, Petersburg, Wien schwebten mir immer heller vor der Seele, bis 
ich mich entschlos, nach Stockholm zu reisen, ob ich gleich sehr schéne 
Aussichten nach Petersburg und Wien hatte. Der Karakter des K6nigs von 
Schweden und der englische Gesandte des Vesmes, der eben von Miinchen aus 
dahin abgereisst war, hatten den grésten Anteil an diesem meinem Entschlusse. 
Ich war ganz gesund, sezte mich in den Kahn, segelte in’s hohe Weltmeer, 
und liess seine Wogen mit mir spielen.® 


But he only got as far as Augsburg where he lodged in an inn which 
served the guild of weavers as a meeting place. He got on very well with 
them and remarks that he always felt drawn to the lower classes which, he 
says, are nearer to the source of nature. It is true that this inclination towards 
the unrefined is a characteristic trait of many of Schubart’s poems.* In 
Augsburg he had an idea which could have led him to happiness and 
prosperity, but which, owing to his unbalanced character, his lack of res- 
traint and reckless aggressiveness, led him to disaster. It was the idea ‘to 
write a newspaper’. It is in these words that he expresses his plan to a book- 
seller whose paper Das Schwabische Journal had ceased to appear. The way 
he set about producing the paper, called Die Chronik, adds an interesting 
contribution to the history of journalism: 


Ich schrieb sie (i.e. die “Chronik’) im Wirtshause, beim Bierkrug und einer 
Pfeife Tabak, mit keinen Subsidien als meiner Erfahrung und dem Bischen 
Wiz versehen, womit mich Mutter Natur beschenkt hatte.” 


It is very interesting to read how he himself criticizes this one-man 
enterprise which proved successful for the next few years, and was even 
continued by his friend Miller (author of Sigwart) for some time while 
Schubart was imprisoned, being taken up again by himself after his release. 
He confesses that the difficulties he encountered as a “Novellist’ (news-man) 
arose from his own character: 


Kein Gewerb konnte fiir einen Menschen, wie ich war, zu einer Zeit, wo die 
Priester- und Fiirstengewalt gegen jedes Freiheitsgefiihl anbrausste, und in 
einer Stadt, die unter allen deutschen Stadten einen so feurigen Kopf, wie der 
meinige war, am wenigsten dulden konnte, gefahrlicher seyn, als das Gewerb 
eines Zeitungsschreibers. — Daher hat auch die Chronik mir und dem Ver- 
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leger unermesslichen Verdruss und endlich mir selber das harte Gefangniss 
zugezogen, in dem ich so manches Jahr reiche Gelegenheit hatte, meine 
Thorheiten zu beweinen.® 


I shall revert to this testimony when dealing with the probable reasons 
for Schubart’s imprisonment; here I only wish to add an interesting reference 
to England and the freedom enjoyed there which Schubart made at the end 
of his announcement of the new paper: “Und nun werf’ ich mit jenem 
Deutschen, als er London verliess, meinen Huth in die Héhe und spreche: 
O England, von deiner Laune und Freiheit nur einen Huth voll!’ We find 
similar feelings in Schiller’s ‘Die uniiberwindliche Flotte’. But the Burgo- 
master of Augsburg had no sympathy for such ideas, and he said in the 
senate: “Es hat sich ein Vagabund hereingeschlichen, der begehrt fiir sein 
heilloses Blatt einen Huth voll Englischer Freiheit: — Nicht eine Nussschale 
voll soll er haben!’ The senate prohibited the printing of the paper in 
Augsburg, but Schubart found a printer in nearby Ulm, then a Free Imperial 
City. Schubart himself remained in Augsburg which he loved and where he 
had found further occupation: he became a popular reader of poetry in 
private circles as well as in public halls. He read ‘the latest works of Gothe, 
Lenz, Leisewiz’ and poems from the ‘Musenalmanache’, but especially 
Klopstock’s Odes and his Messias, which latter evoked his particular 
enthusiasm. 

But his constant attacks against the Jesuits who, though banned, had many 
friends in Bavaria, and his fight against the faith-healing parson Gassner 
whose side not only the Jesuits but also Lavater took, made him so many 
enemies that after a year in Augsburg he was again arrested as a trouble- 
maker and expelled. 

The Gassner incident is, through Lavater’s passionate and enthusiastic 
advocacy for the man, so well known that I need not enlarge upon it. As, 
however, this is one of the few cases in which Schubart may perhaps obtain 
the wholehearted approval of many present-day readers, I quote his 
description of a personal experience during his visit to his home town 


Aalen: 


Die Strasse von Aalen nach Ellwang wimmelte eben damals von elenden 
Pilgrimen, welche bei Gassnern Hiilfe suchten. Das tausendfialtige Elend von 
10. 20. 30. Meilwegs in die Linge und Breite schien in dieser Gegend zusam- 
mengedrangt zu sein. Alle Heerbergen, Stille, Schaafhauser, Zaune und 
Heken lagen voll von Blinden, Tauben, Lahmen, Kriippeln; von Epilepsie, 
Schlagfliissen, Gicht, und anderen Zufiallen jammerlich zugerichteten Men- 
schen. Was Krebs, Eiter, Grind und Krize, Ekelhaftes, Abscheuliches, Ent- 
sezliches hat, — selbst was die Seele driickt und entmannt, — Schwermut, 
Wahnsinn, Tollheit, stille Wut, Raserei, teuflische Anfechtungen, — war hier 
in Aalen und auf dem Wege nach Ellwang an Kriicken, an Stecken, auf Eseln, 
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Pferden, Karren, in Tragtiichern, auf Reffen und Bahren in einer schrecklichen 
Gruppe zusammengedrangt zu schen. O dacht’ ich, Gassner, wenn du all’ 
diesem Jammer abhilfst, all diess Elend in. Namen Jesu wegsprichst, so will 
ich auf den Knien zu dir kriechen und dir meinen Unglauben mit gefaltnen 
Handen abbitten. Aber leider! kamen diese Elenden noch elender zuriik; denn 
da sie auf der Reise nicht selten all ihre Habe verzehrt hatten, so mussten sie 
nun betteln und zum Theil auf der Strasse zu Grunde gehen. — Mit einem 
Wort, ich zweifle, ob Deutschland jemals cinen traurigern, Herz und Ver- 
stand beschimpfendern und den Namen Christus entehrenderen Aufzug 
dargestellt habe als der ist, den Gassner verursachte. Selbst die Katholiken 
fiengen friihzeitig an, sich dieses Unfugs zu schimen, und seinen Folgen durch 
6ffentliche — miindliche und schriftliche Ahndungen zu steuren, bis endlich 
der Befehl des weisen Kaiser Josephs dem ganzen tragi-komischen Schauspiel’ 
ein Ende machte.® 


Schubart now went to live in Ulm; he was joined there by his wife and 
children and seems to have lived happily with them for the next two years 
(1775-77), at least as far as his economic situation was concerned. But a 
‘Novellist’ could not have peace in those times. Pamphlets were published 
against him, rumours about him were printed in other papers, anonymous 
letters, some of them containing only the famous quotation from ‘Gétz 
von Berlichingen’, arrived at his house. Schubart mentions especially one 
incident which was widely exploited by his enemies. A Catholic lawyer 
from Séflingen near Ulm who had studied at the Wiirttemberg University 
of Tiibingen, had borrowed a contemporary novel from him when he was 
accused of blasphemously uttering some of Voltaire’s aphorisms in a Catholic 
inn. He was (‘out of mercy and pity ) sentenced to be beheaded, burnt, and 
his ashes to be strewn on the river Iller. When the book was found in his 
possession, Schubart was generally considered as his seducer and the cause 
of his downfall; “Eine schrekliche Begebenheit, die nur im finstersten 
Winkel des katholischen Schwabens geschehen konnte!’, says Schubart. 
But he learned nothing from these incidents. Stubbornly he attacked 
leading Catholic priests in his Chronik. Complaints from abroad added to 
his difficulties and he describes his situation in these words: 


Mit einem Wort, ich hab’ es an mir selbst erfahren, dass fiir ein Temperament 
wie das meinige nichts gefahrlicher als der Posten eines Zeitungsschreibers 
ist. Klug und abgekiihlt, schlau, beugsam und raffiniert muss ein deutscher 
Novellist seyn, wenn er sich erhalten will, und nicht cin feuriger, heraus- 
plazender Thor, der die Feder eben so wenig als die Zunge zu regiren 
weiss. ?° 

If we did not know anything beyond what I have mentioned, Schubart’s 


further fate ought not to astonish us when we consider the laws prevailing 
in a despotically ruled country. But we learn far more from Schubart him- 
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self though we never hear the full truth. He ensconces himself behind the 
assertion: ‘Geheimere Umstiinde brauch’ ich und der Leser nicht zu wissen.’?! 
Those circumstances which he mentions seem to have brought things to a 
head although they were apparently only the last straw while the tensions 
discussed at length were perhaps more important. Anything could be 
expected of a man who caused all kinds of troubles and difficulties, and to 
secure him seemed in the interest of the Empire as well as of Wiirttemberg. 
From this point of view Schubart’s captivity appears to us as a kind of 
preventive detention to which, in accordance with the Wiirttemberg 
atmosphere of the time, was added an overdose of corrective training. 

Let me just mention a few of the incidents related by Schubart himself: 
Once he was asked to play the piano for General Ried, the Imperial minister 
in Ulm, but refused because the instrument was not good enough for him. 
Since then this proud and vindictive man was waiting for a pretext to get at 
Schubart, who had always protested his love for Prussia, Austria's enemy. 
When the Chronik published the false news item from a Vienna letter that 
the Empress, Maria Theresia, had had a stroke, he thought that was reason 
enough to ‘arrest him and take him to Hungary for life-long imprisonment’. 
According to Schubart’s own account he was saved from this fate by the 
Duke of Wiirttemberg who promised General Ried to imprison the journa- 
list, as he had several bones to pick with him himself. Schubart emphatic- 
ally denies a rumour that he wrote an ambiguous poem on a person highly 
appreciated by the Duke (probably Franziska von Hohenheim, his friend 
and later wife). But then he suddenly breaks out into the accusation: 
‘Priesterhass, der nicht eher verlischt, als bis er den Gegenstand seiner Wut 
zerstért hat, ist die alleinige Ursache meiner Gefangenschaft. War’ es den 
Pfaften, — diesen Schandfieken der besten Religion — nachgegangen, so 
war ich langst an langsamen Martern gestorben.’ 

Schubart’s son Ludwig, in his preface to the second volume of the auto- 
biography,’? does not add anything new to the evidence offered by the 
victim himself, though we can assume that he would have known about 
further details from conversations after the release. Strauss quotes some very 
mild passages from the Chronik which may have been considered as additional 
causes, but I take it that Schubart’s whole personality, his liberalism and his 
outspokenness, especially when he was in good company and under the 
influence of wine, showed him as an adversary of the Wiirttemberg totali- 
tarian régime who had to be removed. 

An official accusation was never made, but it is most likely that the letter, 
dated January 18th, 1777, in which the Duke ordered Kloster-Oberamtmann 
Scholl in Blaubeuren to lure Schubart on Wiirttemberg territory under the 
pretext of an invitation,'* contains the general trend which such an accusa- 
tion would have followed, had it ever been raised: 
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Dem Closters Oberamtmann Scholl zu Blaubeuren wird nicht unbewusst seyn, 
wie vor einigen Jahren der in Ludwigsburg angestellt gewesene Stadt Organist 
Schubart theils um seiner schlechten und argerlichen Auffiihrung willen, theils 
wegen seiner sehr bésen und sogar Gotteslasterlichen Schreibart, auf unter- 
thanigsten Antrag des Herzoglichen Geheimen Raths und Conistorii, seines 
Amtes entsezt und von dort weggejagt worden. 

Dieser sich nunmehr zu Ulm aufhaltende Mann fahrt bekanntermaassen in 
seinem Geleise fort, und hat es bereits in der Unverschamtheit so weit gebracht, 
dass fast kein gekréntes Haupt und kein Fiirst auf dem Erdboden ist, so nicht 
von ihm in seinen herausgegebenen Schriften auf das freventlichste angetastet 
worden, welches Se. Herzogl. Durchlt. schon seit geraumer Zeit auf den 
Entschluss gebracht, dessen habhaft zu werden, um durch sichere Verwahrung 
seiner Person die menschliche Gesellschaft von diesem unwiirdigen und 
ansteckenden Gliede zu reinigen. etc. 


The plan was duly executed and Schubart arrested in the house where he 
was taken as an invited guest. I cannot resist the temptation to refer here to 
the most poignant, most humanly interesting letter of Strauss’s collection, 
the one which Scholl wrote to the Duke on February Ist, 1777, i.e. a week 
after the abduction. In it he complains most passionately that, by obeying 
the Duke’s order, he exposed himself, his wife and his eleven children to the 
greatest dangers: 


Nun bin ich der aussersten, ja! sogar der Lebensgefahr exponirt. Von allen 
Seiten her warnet man mich, mich nimmer in Ulm, sogar nicht mehr in einem 
ausslindischen Orthe sehen zu lassen. Die Anhanger dess Schubarts, und 
besonders die in Ulm befindliche Preussiche Officiers sollen mir den Tod 
geschworen haben, wo sie mich erhaschen kénnten. Nicht nur in Ulm, son- 
dern in weit entfernten Gegenden, ja! sogar selbst in dissseitig Herzoglichen 
Landen, bin ich ein Gegenstand dess Fluchs und der hefftigsten Drohungen. 
etc.** 


He craves the Duke's protection which was promised to him in a letter 
dated February 7th, 1777, together with a transfer to another place. This 
latter promise, however, was never fulfilled and Scholl died in Blaubeuren 
with the odium of a Judas. Schubart himself recounts that at the moment 
of the arrest this same Scholl walked about in the room, whining to his wife: 
‘Mir ist’s leid! Gott weiss, mir ist’s leid!’ 

Schubart was held, during the first year, in a real dungeon which is shown 
to this day under the name of ‘Schubartloch’. An iron ring was fixed in the 
wall to which the unfortunate man was to be chained for the slightest 
insubordination. The Duke had personally chosen this prison for him, while 
at the same time he awarded an annuity of 200 gilders to Schubart’s wife and 
admitted his son to the Karlsschule and his daughter to the ‘école des 
demoiselles’, probably to anticipate clamour and protests from abroad. 
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The tone of Schubart’s autobiography changes considerably from the 
moment when he starts to relate his captivity. The man, who, like Dr. 
Johnson, was at his best in company, a brilliant conversationalist round 
whom people used to flock to talk with him or to hear him recite poetry or 
play the piano, now has nothing to tell but his own dreary thoughts or an 
occasional conversation with his gaoler, the formidable Colonel, later 
General, Rieger. We must, of course, bear in mind that Schubart dictated 
his description of the first years of his captivity some years after the event, 
but we can assume that his recollection of this period was accurate, as the 
impact of this new situation must have been overwhelming. 

For the purpose of corrective training along the lines which the Duke 
prescribed, this latter could not have found a better man than Colonel Rieger, 
commandant of Asperg fortress. Rieger, the son and brother of notable 
Wiirttemberg clergymen with pietistic tendencies,'* combined their rigid 
piety with his own brand of military discipline and unrelenting energy. His 
organizing talent had made him the man behind the ill-famed sales of 
Wiirttemberg soldiers as ‘subsidies’ to foreign countries. He, too, had 
suffered the Duke's displeasure when a court intrigue had caused his arrest 
and four years’ imprisonment in Hohentwiel. Schubart tells us that Rieger 
had spent those four years in a subterraneous dungeon, that he did not see a 
human face during all that time, that his food was sent down to him at the 
end of a rope and that there was neither a chair nor a table nor any provision 
for the cleaning of his prison or the removal of his excrements. His beard 
and his nails were left to grow, no news of his family reached him, and a less 
energetic — and a less pious man, adds Schubart — would have succumbed 
to the dirt, the stench and depression. One would expect a man with such 
an experience to view the sufterings of others more sympathetically and to be 
lenient when directing their fate. It is difficult to say to what extent this was 
the case for we do not know how much more severe and forbidding he 
would have been without his memories. Schubart at any rate thought, at 
least during the early part of his imprisonment, that it was God himself who 
had sent him such a gaoler to comfort him with spiritual exhortations and 
to give him the books of his famous preacher father to read. ‘Sie haben 
Schiffbruch gelitten,’ said Rieger to him, ‘und nur noch cin Brett ist ftir 
Sie tibrig — dic Religion!’ 

Before I deal with the pathetic spectacle of Schubart’s conversion, it is 
perhaps right to mention that to all intents and purposes the autobiography 
does not seem to have been altered or — for publication, though it 
appeared some years after Schubart’s release. I am led to this surmise by the 
numerous footnotes added by Schubart himself in the first volume and by his 
son in the second. These notes often refer to changes that had taken place 
since the book was dictated, and in the case of his son Ludwig who is rather 
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careful as an editor (he expressly repudiates the authorship of certain notes) 
sometimes take the form of severe criticism like that on page 305: ‘Ganz der 
lichtscheue, schriftwidrige, krinkelnde und entmannende Ton der Pietisten!’ 
or the sarcastic remarks on page 230: ‘Da sey Gott ftir! [Schubart had said 
that in the hereafter there will be no difference between men and women] 
Méocht’ nicht in Himmel kommen, sagt der grosse Albrecht Diirer, wenn 
keine Weiber drin waren!’ We can therefore accept Schubart’s words as 
the proper description of his spiritual wrestling, written down in the midst 
of that tragic situation and unadulterated by afterthoughts nor — as in the 
case of Wiechert’s Aus einem Totenwalde — conceived in the comparative 
safety and quiet of freedom regained. 

From the beginning Schubart tries hard to convince us that his contrition 
was genuine, that he had deserved his fate and that he owed gratitude to God 
for his visitation. He admits some doubts whether God to whom he has not 
been praying for years will hear him in his misery, but then he remembers the 
mercy of God who would even listen to the devil himself if he could pray. 
How much more hope has the repentant sinner! He plays with the idea of 
death as a welcome end and writes in soot on the wall of his dungeon: 
‘Denk an den Tod!’ More and more he comes to the conviction that 
notwithstanding all political causes he has fully deserved an even severer 
punishment. He fervently studies the books which his gaoler gives him and 
even those which he formerly despised (like Hollaz “den ich sonst als Fan- 
tasten wegschmiss’) now are a source of comfort to him. Ludwig Schubart 
remarks in a footnote that unfortunately General Rieger’s library was half a 
century out of date, which fact had a great influence on the future spiritual 
development of his father. 

The topic of conversion, of course, is foremost in his meditations. He 
now considered himself as a converted sinner, and he does not get tired of 
repeating how wonderful such a state is: 


Unter den Wundern Gottes, wodurch er sich noch taglich unter den Menschen 
verherrlicht, ist die Bekehrung eines Siinders gewiss das allergrésste.** 


He notes that conversion is not a sudden re-creation but a gradual restitution 
and improvement of our internal and external strength. It often works very 
slowly, as a cornfield flattened by a sudden rain raises one stalk after the other 
in the light of the shining sun. Other famous conversions like those of 
Paulus, Cyprianus, Augustine, Rochester and Struensee are quoted and a 
special chapter (II, pp. 184ff) is devoted to a reasoned dissertation on this 
subject, ending in five numbered theses or principles among which I quote 
from 3. ‘Was Anfangs Noéthigung war, wird am Ende freies Belieben’; and 
from 4. ‘Es ist also nicht Hypochondrie oder Kerkerzwang die Ursache 
meiner Sinnesinderung; sondern freie, voreilende Gnade Gottes ist’s 
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allein.’ But we are only at the beginning of Schubart’s imprisonment, and it 
remains to be seen how well founded and stable his conversion was. 

The rest of the autobiography is more or less a religious tract, interrupted 
by detailed descriptions of the few events that stand out in Schubart’s dreary 
existence at Asperg fortress: Removal to a decent room, admission to Holy 
Communion (by permission of his old enemy, ‘Spezial’ Zilling’’), visits of 
Lavater and Hahn, a well-known theologian of the time (who, by the way, 
supplied him with a ‘religious diet’), another removal which made him the 
neighbour of Herr von Scheidlin (who was serving his nineteenth year of 
imprisonment and took Schubart’s autobiography down), and, finally, 
admission after two years to the fortress divine service where in later years 
he was even allowed to play the organ. The greatest event during his 
imprisonment, a visit by his wife and children in the eighth year, falls just 
outside the period covered by the autobiography. From the literary point 
of view I would say that the account from the day of his imprisonment 
onward is lacking in interesting material which it replaces by long reflexions. 
This is not at all the case in Strauss’s collection of letters which read, especially 
in this period, with all their ups and downs and human touches, like 
a novel. 

I do not feel competent to judge Schubart’s theological treatises, but 
Strauss’s remark (II, p. 2) that the man whom we had seen at Ulm in full 
vigour and enjoyment of life, had shrunk to be a whining bigot (‘ein 
wimmernder Betbruder’) does not seem far wrong, especially coming, as it 
does, from such an eminent theological scholar. On the other hand we must 
not overlook that there was, though dormant previous to his imprisonment, 
a strong religious fervour in Schubart, that he had studied theology for some 
time, that he had been preaching in the churches round Aalen and that he 
was the author of a volume of hymns (Todesgesdnge, Ulm, 1767, to be used 
at funerals). 

Finally, through the mediation of the Prussian court, Schubart was 
released in 1787 and appointed “Director des Schauspiels und der deutschen 
Oper’ at Stuttgart. At the same time he was a kind of official court poet.'* 
His main occupation, however, soon reverted to the writing of his Chronik. 
His son says about this his favourite child’: 


Unstreitig war seine Chronik im Ganzen das beste und verdienstlichste Werk 
seines Lebens — dasjenige, wodurch er am weitesten gewirkt und am meisten 
Gutes gestiftet hat. 


Four more years were given to him to live, but he did not spend them in 
contrition. Yes, it has indeed been said that the rapid change from Asperg 
austerity to excessive eating and drinking not only made him fat and lazy, 
but killed him in the end. Ludwig Schubart notes (Karakter, p. 10) that after 
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the funeral an acquaintance was probably right in saying that his father would 
still have been alive, had he remained in Asperg fortress. 

I would like to add a few remarks on the poem ‘Die Fiirstengruft’*® 
because it has proved Schubart’s title to fame and popularity right up to the 
present day, and the older generation of Germans remembers it from many 
performances of Heinrich Laube’s ‘Die Karlsschiiler’, in which Schiller 
recited parts of it among his school-mates. We know from his son (Karakter, 
p. 39ff) that Schubart had turned this idea over in his mind since his Munich 
time, ‘er ziirnte sie aber erst im dritten Jahre seiner Gefangenschaft (1779) 
nieder’, after the Duke had promised him his freedom for a certain date 
which passed without the promise being fulfilled. The poem was published 
without his consent and caused a storm of controversy which no doubt 
contributed to the prolongation of his captivity. With its daring language, its 
powerful imagination, it is a monument of Schubart’s strong character and 
courage, breaking through the helpless and hopeless mood that accompanied 
his ‘conversion’. The poet takes his revenge by visualizing the princes’ 
tombs: 


. Da liegen Schadel mit verloschnen Blicken, 
Die ehmals hoch herabgedroht, 
Der Menschen Schrecken! — denn an ihrem Nicken 
Hing Leben oder Tod. 


Nun ist die Hand herabgefault zum Knochen, 
Die oft mit kaltem Federzug 

Den Weisen, der am Thron zu laut gesprochen, 
In harte Fesseln schlug. 


Zum Totenbein ist nun die Brust geworden, 
Einst eingehiillt in Goldgewand, 

Daran ein Stern und ein entweihter Orden 
Wie zween Kometen stand. 


Vertrocknet und verschrumpft sind die Kanile, 
Drin geiles Blut wie Feuer floss, 

Das schaumend Gift der Unschuld in die Seele 
Wie in den K6rper goss. . . 


NOTES 


1 Schubart’s Leben und Gesinnungen. Von ihm selbst im Kerker aufgesezt. Erster Theil. Stuttgart, 1791. 
do. Zweiter Theil. Herausgegeben von seinem Sohne Ludwig Schubart. Stuttgart, 1793 (quoted as 
Leben). 

2 Schubart’s Karakter von seinem Sohne L. Schubart, Erlangen, 1798 (quoted as Karakter). 

$I used the second edition: Christian Friedrich Daniel Schubart’s Leben in seinen Briefen. Gesammelt, 
bearbcitet und herausgegeben von David Friedrich Strauss. Bonn, 1878, 2 vols. (quoted as Strauss). 

4 Leben, I, pp. 86-7. 
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® Leben, I, p. 292. 

® Cp. Kiirschners Deutsche National-Litteratur, vol. LX XX1, Stirmer und Dranger, m1 pp. 309FF. 

* Leben, Il, p. 9. 

8 Leben, Il, pp. 11-2. 

® Leben, Il, pp. 95-7. 

1° Leben, Il, p. 99. 

11 Leben, Il, p. 131. 

12 Leben, Il, pp. vi-vil. 

13 Strauss, I, p. 250. 

14 Strauss, I, p. 255. 

15 Cp. his detailed biography and those of his father and his brother in Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie 
vol. 28, Leipzig, 1889. 

16 Leben, Il, p. 177. 

17 Spezial — sc. Superintendent, a dean; Generalsuperintendent, a bishop. The latter title was quite 
usual in other Protestant countries, too. 

18 Cp. the list of his works in Kiirschners Deutsche National-Litteratur, vol. LXXXI, Stiirmer und 
Dranger, Ill, pp. 304-5. 

19 Karakter, p. 20. 

20 Cp. Kiirschner’s Deutsche National-Litteratur, vol. LXX XI, pp. 375-9. 
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DER NIBELUNGE NOT. A NEW DRAMA BY MAX MELL 
BY G. GUDER 


Tue Austrian dramatist Max Mell, known before the last war through his 
Apostelspie! (1922), his Nachfolge Christi-Spiel (1927) and the drama Die 
Sieben gegen Theben (1931), after the war provided material of national 
origin in his drama Der Nibelunge Not. Part I of this drama was published in 
1943 and Part II in 1951. The characteristic conditions of the times in 
Germany were widespread corruption, treachery, misapplication of power, 
greed of gold, despair of ideals, a low conception of the value of human life 
and no deep sense of guilt. Founding his drama on the epic Das Nibelungen- 
lied, Mell strove to give an objective answer to the urgent question of the 
time by revealing the eternal in the temporal, through the greatest epic 
inheritance of the German people. The Nibelungenlied gave a warning that 
earthly striving for power which is not directed towards God, but remains 
turned in upon itself, leads further into the entanglement of original sin and 
towards the act of Cain. For his drama Mell omits the events of the Nibelun- 
genlied which are particularly epic in nature, and chooses those most suited 
for the dramatic form. This selection is further influenced by the fact that 
the settings in which the impact of the characters upon one another must take 
place are permanent for each Part, and the action is continuous without any 
break into acts or scenes. Both Parts begin with the reception of the guests 
invited to the feasts. Both settings represent the inner court of a castle; in 
Part I Gunther’s castle at Worms; to left of the main building a wing with 
the entrance to the Minster, and to the right the dwelling-house with a 
balcony; in Part II Etzel’s castle on a hill, with the dwelling-house to the left, 
and the side of the guest-house, in which the Burgundians finally meet their 
doom, on the right. In both sets a wide gateway leads to the outer world, 
thus keeping the view open into the distance and bringing the outside world 
into the scope of presentation. 

The characters of the drama present in themselves and in their interactions 
the opposing forces of good and evil. Mell, penetrating into the deeper 
regions of the soul, reveals the forces by which it is moved and makes 
explicit what is implicit in the events of the epic. All the characters are 
deeply imbued with respect for the knightly virtues, and through them 
we see how even these, if practised in excess, can lead to man’s fall. Thus 
Siegfried’s generosity and warm humility are the starting point for the chain 
of events which leads to his death. Brunhild holds strong views en the value 
of high birth, high ideals of honour and of her own position. Hagen is 
activated by the deepest belief in loyalty and the maintenance of the honour 
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of the clan. Kriemhild, secretly suffering self-reproach through a guilt- 
complex, burns with insatiable desire for revenge. Gernot in Part I shows an 
excessive love of gold and riches. The Nibelung-Treasure, its contents, its 
value and how Kriemhild may use it, are constantly in his mind. When he 
hears that Brunhild is not by right Gunther’s wife, his first concern is whether 
Gunther will have to return the great riches of her dowry. In Part II one 
of the few things Gernot says is 


— ich liebte Gold iiber alles 


Und meinte, das Leben sei, es zu erraffen: — 


Through the steady flow of the river Rhine he has become conscious of the 
transitoriness of earthly values, and warns Kriemhild 


Er lehrte mich: sieh, es versinkt! 
Haufe andere Schatze! Trage deine Seele 
In ein Unendliches wie ich meine Wogen! 


The two Parts of the drama are each sequels. Part I is the sequel to the 
events which occurred in Isenland, where Siegfried, using the cloak of 
invisibility, won Brunhild for Gunther in the athletic contest and subse- 
quently on the second wedding night. This secret only Siegfried and 
Gunther should share, but Siegfried, through heedlessness, has already com- 
municated it to Kriemhild before the drama begins, and in the course of 
Part I Gunther discloses it to Hagen. In the N.L. Aventiure XIV, after 
Brunhild and Kriemhild have quarrelled and Kriemhild has publicly made 
the fateful disclosure, Siegfried takes an oath maintaining Brunhild’s honour 
and his own innocence. Gunther, knowing the exact circumstances, acquits 
him of the charge. Mell changes this episode into a scene in which Brunhild 
compels Siegfried to a choice which seals both their fates. Brunhild accuses 
Siegfried of unknightly conduct. By his unthinking readiness to serve 
Gunther as “Dienstmann’ he has debased himself and dishonoured her by 
thrusting her into an alien life. By Isenland law he, her conqueror, should 
have been her husband; she urges him to break with the Burgundians and 
make a new beginning with her far away. Brunhild is convinced that she, 
the ‘Riesenkind’, must be intended as mate for him, the “Gétterspross’. 
Although this scene seems at first likely to avert the tragedy, it does in actual 
fact ensure the catastrophe. By introducing it into the second half of Part I, 
Mell heightens the tension requisite for the dramatic form. Siegfried in 
marrying Kriemhild obeyed his inner voice: 


Ist unser Blut, wie du sagst, von den Oberen bewohnt, 
Und ist unser Wille nichts als ihr Fiihren, 

So vernahm ich ihren Ruf weither. 

Ich erkannt’ ihn, als ich Kriemhilden sah! 
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He rebuts all Brunhild’s arguments and thus, as Hagen says, 
Er selbst rief das Ubel, das ihn verdarb. 


The decision is made. Hagen is ordered by Brunhild to set in action their 
plan for Siegfried’s death. This situation, connected with Man’s existence 
in the finite world, is repeated in the lives of the other characters in the drama. 
It is the conditio humana that in situations of chance, and through conflict, 
guilt and death, Man’s existence in this world is shattered. By these situations 
man is either thrown into despair or awakened to make the choice of his 
destiny. He is made aware that there is something transcending the finite 
world. After Siegfried’s death, whilst Kriemhild bewails him and herself, 
and calls for the discovery of the one guilty of his murder, Brunhild drifts 
down the Rhine in Siegfried’s blazing ship to find the death which will 
unite her with Siegfried and fulfil her fate. Such a return to the flames from 
which she came is consistent with Brunhild’s character and the mythological 
nature of her being. 

Since the fixtures of the stage help to determine the choice of events which 
can be presented to the audience, some Aventiuren of the N.L. must be 
omitted or presented only by their result. Thus Av. XVI (wie Sifrit erslagen 
wart), the hunt in which Siegfried is murdered by Hagen, is shown only by 
the body of Siegfried on a bier opposite Kriemhild’s balcony. Part II has 
been subjected to even stricter selection, especially since, in Mell’s drama, the 
action centres not upon the Burgundians but upon Kriemhild and her 
immediate circle, Etzel, Riideger and Dietrich von Bern. So it is not sur- 
prising that impressive scenes which are familiar in the epic are left out. 
Thus Av. XXIX (wie er niht gén ir Gf stuont), in which Hagen insults and 
defies Kriemhild by not rising respectfully when she comes upon him and 
Volker, is omitted, and Av. XXXII (wie Bloedelin erslagen wart) appears 
only in the report to Etzel of Blédelin’s death. Av. XIX of the N.L. (wie 
der Nibelunge hort ze Wormez kom) tells how three and a half years after 
Siegfried’s death the treasure of the Nibelungs, which had been left in the 
Netherlands after Siegfried had given it to Kriemhild as her ‘morning-gift’, 
was brought to Worms at the instigation of the Burgundians. There 
Kriemhild distributed gifts from it so lavishly that Hagen, fearing that thus 
she meant to win knights to avenge her wrongs, forcibly seized it and sank 
it in the Rhine. In Mell’s drama the treasure had been brought to Worms by 
Siegfried at the time of the royal marriages and there given by him to 
Kriemhild. There it remained in charge of the dwarf Alberich till, a year 
later, Siegfried and Kriemhild visited Worms. Immediately after Siegfried’s 
murder Hagen seized the treasure and sank it in the Rhine at a spot known 
only to himself and Gunther. This difference in the location of the treasure 
is important, because in Mell’s drama it is the presence of the treasure and the 
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distribution of gifts from it that cause the quarrel between the Queens. 
This quarrel reaches its crisis when Kriemhild is taunted into revealing 
Siegfried’s part in the wooing of Brunhild and so provokes the plot to murder 
him. In the N.L. ten years elapsed between the weddings and the visit to 
Worms, but Mell, by shortening the interval to one year, sharpens the 
tension and exacerbates the conflict. 

In the drama Part II, the widest divergence from the N.L. occurs in the 
episode where Dietrich von Bern attempts to dissuade Kriemhild from her 
plan for revenge. Thus Mell introduces a scene which, like that of Sieg- 
fried’s encounter with Brunhild, might have altered the course of events. 
Kriemhild in a long impassioned speech rehearses all the wrongs she has 
suffered through Siegfried’s murder; the seizure of the treasure, Hagen’s 
possession of Siegfried’ s sword, the injustice of her brothers, her marriage to 
Etzel — all have combined to destr oy her. Kriemhild’s words 


Der Glaube lehrt uns: 
Die Seele stirbt nicht. Doch hére wohl: sie kann sterben. 
Ich scheine zu leben, aber ich bin tot 


show her estrangement from God. Rejecting Dietrich’s counsel 


Doch, Herrin, 
Wo es keine Tréstung gibt, dort hat Leid 
Noch die cine Zuflucht: Wiirde, 


her one cry is for vengeance. All Dietrich’s urging to mercy and love, to 
free herself from the fetters of hatred through human dignity, is in vain. 

This scene again shows as the problem of human existence, Man presented 
with alternatives between which he must choose. Making the choice is the 
first principle of human dignity. It lies between God and Man’s own 
instincts. If Man chooses God, he attains freedom: if he chooses to follow his 
own instincts he brings his downfall upon himself. Kriemhild, dominated 
by her desire for revenge, goes irrevocably forward to her doom. 

Mell’s Hagen is a central figure in both Parts of the drama. His strong 
sense of honour is offended by Siegfried’ s false wooing of Brunhild and by 
Kriemhild’s revelation of it. He is the eldest of the clan and on him falls 
the duty of wiping out the stain on the honour of the house. Kriemhild and 
Brunhild must atone for their w rongdoings; Gunther must begin life with 
Brunhild anew, and Siegfried, because he betrayed confidence, must die: 


Mir ist bekannt, dass sieche Ehre 
Durch Blut, anders weiss ich nicht, genest! 


But Hagen himself is willing to stoop to dishonourable methods. The 
pretext of the declaration of war to beguile Kriemhild to betray Siegfried’s 
vulnerable point, and the treachery of the hunt are means which to him are 
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justified, by their end. He sinks the treasure lest it should be suggested that 
the Royal House clings to the wealth, but he keeps the sword Balmung 
which he has always coveted, and with it goes into the exile to which Gun- 
ther has sentenced him. In Part II after Kriemhild abruptly leaves Dietrich 
von Bern, Dietrich reassures the Burgundians that Etzel will certainly respect 
the sanctity of the guest-right. Hagen is convinced that the prophecy of the 
river-nymphs is true, that the Burgundians are all doomed. To avert this 
he is willing to give himself up to Kriemhild on condition that the others are 
spared. He will not admit that he is guilty, only that 


Was geschah, musste kommen. Ob es aus mir, 


Oder iiber mich kam, ich denke nicht nach. 


He will give up the sword Balmung to Dietrich who is the only one worthy 
to use it. Dietrich refuses, not because he possesses the fiery breath but be- 
cause to Hagen’s trust in might and the sword he opposes belief in a higher 
image which lives in Man: 


HAGEN: Ich sehe, dass es nur das Schwert ist, 
Das der irdischen Dinge walten kann. 
Du aber willst es entbehren. 


DIETRICH: Hagen Tronje, es lebt in uns ein Bild von uns selbst, 
Das ist mehr als wir. Und nur in ihm 
Diirfen wir uns selber lieben. Um dieses Bildes 
Willen kann ich dein Schwert nicht brauchen. 


HAGEN: Gut denn! Dann ist mir gesetzt zu kampfen. 


But ‘they that take the sword shall perish with the sword’, and with Balmung 
Kriemhild finally kills Hagen. 

In Av. XXVII (wie sie ze Bechelaren komen) the gentle Markgrave 
Riideger entertains the train of the Burgundians at his castle and gives his 
daughter Dietlind in marriage to Giselher, who leaves her in Bechelaren 
when they continue on the journey, escorted by Riideger, to Etzel’s castle. 
In Mell’s drama Dietlind, betrothed to Giselher, accompanies Riideger and 
is lodged by Kriemhild in the dwelling-house, while Giselher goes with his 
brothers to the guest-house. When Siegfried was murdered, Giselher had 
been a child and therefore had no complicity in the guilt. Kriemhild seeing 
in Giselher a second Siegfried places him in a predicament. Reminding him 
of Siegfried’s glorious knighthood and of his base betrayal by her brothers, 
she asks him to be her champion against Hagen. Giselher spurns such a 
breach of loyalty to the clan, refuses to leave the guest-house and thus becomes 
involved in the final catastrophe. 

Riideger, though Etzel’s vassal, takes no active part in the fighting for-or 
against the Burgundians, even when Giselher is killed. When Hornebog 
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taunts him with this in the presence of Etzel and Kriemhild, Riideger kills 
him with a blow of his fist. This episode is in accordance with Av. XX XVII. 
In the drama, however, the incident of Hagen asking for Riideger’s shield, 
as his own has been destroyed, and of Riideger with courtly Christian grace 
bestowing his own shield upon his enemy, does not occur. Instead, Riideger 
is challenged by Kriemhild to declare by his actions on whose side he is: 





Giselher ist tot. Und lebte er, 
Du miisstest wissen, zu wem du gehérst! 


Riideger is Etzel’s sworn liegeman; at her wooing he had taken an oath to 
Kriemhild to serve her to the end. The Burgundians are his friends, Giselher 
was his son-in-law. Riideger, more than any other character of the drama, | 
represents Man in a ‘Grenzsituation’. To betray either loyalty to liege lord} 
or to friends means betrayal of loyalty itself. The third way out, to return his 
fief to Etzel and renouncing knightly status, to become a wandering beggar, 
is closed to him. Etzel refuses to release him — 








Heiliges Recht lasst sich nicht zerstéren. | 
To Kriemhild’s reminder of his oath to her he replies 


Gebiete, 
K6nigin, iiber meinen Leib und mein Leben! 
Doch gebiete nicht iiber meine Seele. 


Thus Mell makes it clear that the issue lies between Riideger and God. 
Faced with an uncompromising situation he must make a decision which 
takes the rigid form of an either-or. Commending his lands and people to 
Etzel’s care, he sets out against the Burgundians and killing Gernot is at the 
same time slain by him. 

In the N.L. Dietrich von Bern is distinguished from the other knights as a 
great fighter with a voice so powerful ‘daz sin stimme erltite alsam ein 
wisentes horn’. Mell attributes to him instead the fiery breath which he } 
possesses in the Dietrichssage. Mell conceives this supernatural power as an | 
image of the spiritual living breath, Pneuma, to be used neither in wrath nor 
to gain an advantage in combat. This divine gift proves stronger than 
Siegfried’s magic sword Balmung, and enables Dietrich to break the impasse 
and bring forth Gunther and Hagen from the guest-house. Yet he has not 
been able to convince the others that his way is according to a higher law of 
life. He has failed to persuade Kriemhild to abandon her plans for vengeance. | 
Etzel, more than half-persuaded to embrace Christian belief, in the end 
spurns it and goes back to paganism. Thus by reason of his spiritual quality 
Dietrich becomes a tragic figure. The N.L. is silent about the fate of Etzel 
and Dietrich. The Dietrichssage (Dietrichs Todt) tells how Dietrich’s father, 
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a nocturnal spirit, comes at his death to fetch him. Mell’s drama ends with 
a black-clad servitor leading in a black charger. Dietrich mounts and rides 
out into the darkness with these words 


Es ruft mich in den Sturm, 
Meinen Atem zu verbinden dem grésseren. 
Ordnung iiber uns, gegriisst! 


Dietrich’s last words to Kriemhild had been 
Wer nicht zum Ursprung zu kehren weiss, verdirbt. 


This ride into the darkness signifies his own return to the ‘Ursprung’. Etzel, 
as a result of the catastrophe he has experienced, has lost his belief in a 
Supreme Power: 


Ich will der Hirt der Volker sein! 
he says, 


Aber ich bringe ihnen dieses Schwert, 
Und wer mir widerstrebt, den trifft es! 


He offers a new life to Dietrich who has neither lands, clan nor kin: 


Ein neues Leben biet’ ich dir an. 
Ein anderes hast du nicht. Komm bald! 


Dietrich makes his decision against Etzel’s offer. Thus Mell states the belief 
that Man is a citizen of the material as well as the spiritual world which is 
the true reality. The material world has proved insecure. There is nothing 
stable in it and it is torn by conflicts. The Essential cannot be found in this 
finite world but lies hidden in the security of the Infinite. Man, exposed to 
the hazards of life, can overcome his existential insecurity only by renouncing 
all striving for security in the temporal world and finding his ‘Halt im 
Unendlichen’, to use the terminology of Jaspers. The ending of Mell’s 
drama signifies that in spite of the chaos created by Man, the Eternal Order 
will prevail. Dietrich von Bern, as Mell conceives him, fits very well into 
this work with its atmosphere of legend and saga. To have made him 
merely the bearer of Christian ethics, which indeed he is, would have created 
the impression of patchwork. 

The idea of the Eternal Law and Man’s need to subject himself to it is 
implicit also in the language of the drama. Freely as the tetrameter verse has 
been handled, there runs right through the dialogue the sense of constraint. 
Especially where the grasping of a moral truth is realized, the metrical 
impact of the lines is very direct and convincing: 
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HAGEN: Nun, Kriemhild, sind wir beide gleich weit 
Von Siegfried. Hat mein Tun das verschuldet, 
Dass du zur Teufelin geworden bist, 
Dann darf ich nicht mehr leben. 


Sentences such as “Gerechtigkeit ist und wird’, ‘Da tiberfiallt dich die Gnade’ 
and “Aber es gibt Michte ‘Uber unserm Sinn, und doch wie in uns selbst’, are 
characteristic of Mell’s diction. With prophetic assurance they express 
awareness of the eternal process of a higher law, and of the necessity that the 
world and the human self must be transcended. Sound, rhythm and the 
pictorial are the elements of this language by which the visionary is made real. 
Through this language the medieval background and the problems of 
human existence of all time are so skilfully blended that the drama Der 
Nibelunge Not is likely to live as a timeless work of art. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLAND 
HITLER § WAXWORK AND BENTHAM S$ HEAD 
BY WERNER BERGENGRUEN! 


Tue visitor from the Continent has much to learn in England: first of all 
that he is ‘a Continental’. I did not know that the inhabitants of Europe — 
myself included — are divided into Islanders and ‘Continentals’. Of course, 
the inhabitants of Sicily, Capri, Ocesel, Bornholm and Peter's Island are also 
‘Continentals’. 

England and its national characteristics can only exist in the British Isles. 
The grand English sang-froid, the matter-of-fact behaviour, the Englishman’s 
implicit respect for the privacy of home life, his quite unacademical relation- 
ship to history, tradition, continuity — all these characteristics can only be 
developed on an island. For almost a millenium nobody from outside has 
been allowed to interfere with English development. We shall not meet a 
second time a phenomenon of such vast proportions. 

Great things are always revealed by small, everyday occurrences. Never 
shall I forget that in England each performance at the theatre, and each film 
show, is either begun or ended by the playing of the National Anthem. 

If the history of the world were to begin once more — to begin, and, of 
course, also to be planned — I would see to it that the kippers, those incom- 
parable smoked fish which must be eaten hot and which form part of the 
English breakfast, were sent to Russia. They would not be eaten for breakfast 
there, but taken as a snack with some strong vodka. With their arrival an 
eternal friendship would be established between the Commonwealth and 
the East, and world politics would take a very different turn. 

People say that poets are idealists, or at least should strive to become so. I 
believe this process is called spiritualizing oneself. This is a basic error, for 
the artist is a man who uses his senses, and by his senses he is brought into 
relationship with all creation. If he spiritualizes himself he will be stunted 
in his growth. Eatable and drinkable things are among those through which 
the spirit of creation is revealed to him as well as the character of the countries 
and districts he visits. Thus I do homage to the kippers and at the same time 
to the English bakers, brewers and tea-importers. Scotch whisky, of course, 
is included in my hymn of praise. 

It was one of my English pleasures that this country has not condescended 
to the terroristic despotism of the decimal system; perhaps it will never do so. 
I always like to remember the fact in my genealogy that I, too, was born in 
a country that had no consistent decimal system for weights, measures of 
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capacity and distances. The English coins and measures are a reflection of 
the English national character. The abstract is not appreciated — but all that 
has naturally grown up with man-— and before all, of course, with the 
Englishman. The foot is a human measure, not a fictitious one, and so is the 
yard and the inch. 

Of course, I had to deny myself the pleasure of becoming familiar with 
English currency. I am no longer young enough to learn the differences, 
the names or even the value of all these coins — none of which bears a figure. 
I got used to putting a pound-note on the counter — even when making the 
smallest purchase — and took gratefully what was returned to me. I think 
that I didn’t come off too badly. It is true that at the end of my visit to the 
island I owned whole bags full of coins — as if I were an English merchant 
at the time of Holbein. Experts had to help me to exchange such treasures 
against some portable paper. 

Like many others of my trade — I think for instance of E. T. A. Hoffmann 
and Gustav Meyrink —I have always been spell-bound by the gloomy, 
eccentric magic of wax-works. I boast that at one time in Berlin I was 
perhaps the best connoisseur of the two wax-work exhibitions there, which 
for reasons quite incomprehensible to me, ceased to exist towards the end 
of the twenties: they were Kastans Waxworks and the Passage Wax-works 
near Unter den Linden. As a matter of course I hurried to visit the wax- 
works of Madame Tussaud in London. There I found Hitler, Goering, 
Goebbels and Ribbentrop, but not in the section of foreign politicians. All 
four of them sat in the prisoners’ dock in the Chamber of Horrors in the 
section “English Criminals’. At that moment a long-forgotten verse came 
back into my memory, a verse which was passed from mouth to mouth by 
all of us who were in opposition to the Third Reich: 


With sparkling eyes and throbbing hearts 
Our mouths sing a Te Deum: 

For Adolf’s Dummy soon will stand 

In London’s British Museum. 


But the British Museum was not the right place for this dummy, so 
Madame Tussaud kindly came to the rescue. I kiss your hand, Madame. 

It is not far from Madame Tussaud to the Library of the University 
College. There I was lucky enough to meet Professor Bentham. Old 
Bentham was a year older than Goethe. He died in the same year, and, being 
a Utilitarian philosopher, he denied immortality. Consequently he was 
obliged to look after his own survival. He bequeathed to University College 
not only part of his fortune but also himself. His head stands in a clean little 
wooden box in the library. They opened it willingly for me, and I saw a 
roundish, brown countenance with rather tousled, grey-white hair, a tightly 
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closed mouth and sparkling Utilitarian glass eyes. Duly provided with an 
artificial head, Bentham’s body also rests in the precincts of the College. The 
philosopher still takes part in some Meetings of the University Council, as 
laid down in his testament, and in the minutes he is always mentioned as 
being among those present, mostly with some additional phrase, for instance: 
‘Mr. B. did not vote’, or ‘could not be moved to define his attitude’. This 
has now been going on for 123 years. It’s probably not easy for the recording 
clerk to think of a new phrase for every meeting. 

I would like to mention a third English curiosity — or rather a Scottish 
one — such differences are of great importance in that country. It is the 
camp-stool which in the sixteenth century in the Church of St. Giles in 
Edinburgh a determined Calvinist, Jenny Geddes, with furious words threw 
at the head of the presiding Anglican Dean. The camp-stool is still to be 
seen in the Public Museum, and at the very spot where she made her attempt 
on the Dean’s life we find a beautifully polished brass tablet, whereon the 
Dean as well as the violent widow are commemorated with equal esteem 
and the dates of their lives duly set forth. 

Whatever you may say, and with all its civilized virtues, Great Britain is a 
militaristic country; only an ultra-Prussian application to drill could produce 
all those flourishes which the sentries in high bearskin busbies have to execute 
at Buckingham Palace. The spectacle attracts English people as well as 
foreigners, and of course I went too. On my first Sunday in England I saw 
at the Changing of the Guard a young chap drop his rifle. He was a likeable 
lad, rosy and fair, and as one could see not less frightened than I was. For 
me he represents the Unknown English Soldier who will never win the 
first battle but always the last. If my voice were of any importance in the 
Anglo-Saxon concert I would like to ask — which I try to do with these 
words — the Minister of War to judge the young soldier leniently. I wish he 
would see to it that on account of this mishap the Field-Marshal’s baton may 
not be immediately taken out of the knapsack of the young soldier whom I 
have taken to my heart. 

These, then, are some of my English impressions. You can read the rest 
in Baedeker. 


NOTE 
1 Translated by Marie Heyneman and reprinted by kind permission of the Editor of The Tablet. 
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WARBECK AND DEMETRIUS 
BY W. WITTE 


Amonc the dramatic fragments and sketches which Schiller left behind, two 
— Perkin Warbeck and Demetrius — stand out from the rest. These two 
projects, which had engaged Schiller’s attention during the last years of his 
life, and which had progressed further than any of the others, are closely 
linked by similarity of theme. In both dramas the central figure is a pretender 
to a royal title; both depict the hero’s attempt to assert his claim. 

Perkin Warbeck comes first in chronological order. As early as 1799, when 
Schiller was writing Maria Stuart and when British history was therefore 
much in his mind, he told Goethe! that he had come across a subject for a 
new play — the story of the impostor who sought to dispute Henry VII's 
title to the crown of England, basing his claim on the allegation that he was 
Richard, Duke of York, the younger son of Edward IV, that he had escaped 
death when Tyrell came to murder the Princes in the Tower, and that he 
was thus the rightful heir to the throne. Schiller points out how a situation 
of this kind could be made the subject either of comedy or of tragedy. To 
achieve a comic effect the playwright would have to present the principal 
character as being ludicrously unfitted for the exalted position to which he 
aspires. In a tragedy, on the other hand, the protagonist would have to 
appear as a man cast by nature for the role which he wants to play, his spirit 
and royal bearing matching his pretensions. Schiller goes on to say that the 
catastrophe in such a play would arise from the hero's refusal to be a mere 
tool in the hands of his supporters. It would, in fact, be the tragedy of a 
man who comes to grief because, though born with all the attributes of a 
king, he was not born a king. 

Schiller cannot have known that he had been forestalled by an English 
dramatist of the Caroline period. Had he read John Ford’s Perkin Warbeck 
(printed in 1634), he could not have failed to notice the analogies, as well as 
the differences, between Ford's treatment of the subject and his own con- 
ception of it. Ford liberally endows his hero with princely qualities — 
qualities which win him, for a time, a powerful ally in the person of King 
James IV of Scotland. On first acquaintance, King James cannot resist the 
appeal of Warbeck’s personality: 


He must be more than subject who can utter 
The language of a king, and such is thine 


he exclaims (II, 1); and again (II, 3) 


How like a king he looks! Lords, but observe 
The confidence of his aspect; dross cannot 
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Cleave to so pure a metal — royal youth! 
Plantagenet undoubted! 


All this is completely in line with Schiller’s notion of the part; but cutting 
across these similarities there is a cardinal difference. In Ford's play, Warbeck 
from first to last proudly upholds the validity of his claim. True, the author 
has given him no soliloquies and no asides, and it may therefore be argued 
that we are not told what goes on in his secret mind; nor do we learn on 
what evidence his claim is based. But if the playwright had meant us to 
suspect double-dealing, to surmise premeditated fraud behind a facade of 
perfectly consistent public utterance, he would surely have given some 
indication of this intention somewhere; for instance in the scene (IV, 2) 
in which the hero appears in conversation with his secretary and confidential 
agent, Stephen Frion. Yet here, as elsewhere, Warbeck insists emphatically 
on the justice of his cause, which, he asserts, remains unaffected by the 
success of Henry’s policy: 


Let his mines 
Shap’d in the bowels of the earth, blow up 
Works rais’d for my defence, yet can they never 
Toss into air the freedom of my birth, 
Or disavow my blood Plantagenet’s: 
I am my father’s son still. 


And when his secretary uses a turn of phrase which might be construed as 
casting some doubt upon his royal birth, Warbeck flares up. 


You grow too wild in passion [remarks Frion]: if you will 
Appear a prince indeed, confine your will 
To moderation; 


whereupon Warbeck retorts vehemently 


What a saucy rudeness 
Prompts this distrust! If? If I will appear! 
Appear a prince! death throttle such deceits 
Even in their birth of utterance! curséd cozenage 
Of trust! Ye make me mad: ’twere best, it seems, 
That I should turn impostor to myself, 
Be mine own counterfeit, belie the truth 
Of my dear mother’s womb... . 


He remains completely consistent in this attitude, even when disaster 
overtakes him. When he is a prisoner in the stocks, when death is staring 
him in the face, he still contemptuously rejects the advice offered him by 
Lambert Simnel, his predecessor in misfortune, who had sued for mercy and 
had been granted a pardon and a modest place as a falconer in the king’s 
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service. In accents of complete conviction, Warbeck declares that for him 
such a course would be unthinkable: 


Bread and a slavish ease, with some assurance 

From the base beadle’s whip, crown’'d all thy hopes: 
But, sirrah, ran there in thy veins one drop 

Of such a royal blood as flows in mine, 

Thou wouldst not change condition, to be second 
In England’s state, without the crown itself. (V, 3) 


Schiller’s scenario and notes suggest an entirely different portrayal. In them 
Warbeck’s enterprise is based on a deliberate fraud, though the dénouement 
of the play was apparently intended to show the hero in a more favourable 
light at the end. Refusing, as usual, to let the facts of recorded history cramp 
the free play of his poetic imagination, Schiller intended to make Warbeck 
a natural son of Edward IV. Thus his hero turns out to be a son of York 
after all, albeit born on the wrong side of the blanket; the blood of his 
ancestors (as Schiller puts it in his notes) “works in him, obscurely but 
powerfully, and leads to actions which seem to be inconsistent with his role’ 
(i.e. the role of an impostor). 

It is doubtful, however, whether this motif— the secret, irresistible 
promptings of the royal blood which, unknown to himself, flows in the 
hero's veins — could ever have reconciled us to the calculated fraud which 
forms the basis of the action. Throughout the greater part of the play, 
Warbeck would still have appeared as a cheat; the mainspring of the action 
would have been a rather shabby trick, and the hero’s character would have 
been stained with a taint of meanness which nothing could quite obliterate. 
This proved a fatal flaw. Although Schiller’s practice as a playwright was 
rather more flexible than his theory would lead one to expect, in that his 


later tragedies do not always conform to the conception of the sublime 


which he had set forth in his essays, a certain dignity, a greatness of spirit, 
remains a constant factor in the heroes of his plays. Such dignity is incom- 
patible with the meanness of Warbeck’s intrigue. There is evidence to show 
that this was one of the main reasons why Schiller shelved the subject again 
and again. He turned to it after he had finished Die Jungfrau von Orleans; 
but (as he explained to Kérner)* he found that it refused to take shape; ‘it is 
difficult to treat’, he remarks, “because the hero of the play is an impostor’. 
A few months later we find him still wrestling with it; “but’, he tells Korner,’ 
‘the more closely I look at this play, the more the difficulties multiply’. 
Towards the end of his life, when he had started work on Demetrius, he 
drew up a kind of balance sheet, setting out the advantages and disadvantages 
of that subject as compared with Warbeck; and the first entry on the debit 
side of Warbeck is ‘Fraud as a basis is repugnant’. 
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As a tragic hero, the impostor just would not do. Recognizing this, and 
holding himself free to deviate even further from historical fact, Schiller, 
loth to relinquish the subject altogether, thought of giving up the idea of a 
tragedy and of casting the play in a different mould. In his balance sheet, the 
‘happy ending’ of Warbeck is explicitly mentioned as an item on the credit 
side. On that assumption, however, it is hard to see how the play would 
have ended, or indeed what it would have been about. Schiller was well 
aware of this difficulty, and his last two entries in the debit column state it 
plainly: ‘No proper conclusion: No proper action.’ 

No one can say which of his various projects Schiller would have carried 
out, had he been spared; but it is a safe guess that if he had lived to complete 
Demetrius, he would not have returned to Warbeck. Demetrius supersedes 
Warbeck: it is Warbeck raised to a higher plane, and without the flaws of the 
earlier plan. The hero of the later work acts in good faith, at least to begin 
with; and his destiny unfolds itself, as Warbeck’s does not, in stirring and 
spectacular scenes, full of movement and action. 

When he sets out from Poland to march on Moscow, Demetrius believes 
in the justice of his cause. He is convinced that he is in fact a prince of the 
imperial house of Russia who has long been believed dead: Dmitri, the 
younger son of the late Czar Ivan the Terrible. Acting in that conviction, 
he takes the field against the usurper Boris Godunov, overthrows him, and 
makes himself master of Russia. At this point, at the height of success, he 
learns that he is not the true-born czarevitch at all. In the words of the title of 
a play which Schiller may be presumed to have known, Demetrius is “A 
King and no King’: ruler in fact, but not by right. 

In 1785 — the year in which Schiller left Mannheim in order to join 
C. G. K6rner and his circle at Leipzig — his new friend Ludwig Ferdinand 
Huber published what has been described as ‘a tolerably close German 
adaptation * of Beaumont’s and Fletcher's play A King and No King, under 
the title Ethelwolf oder Der Konig Kein Kénig (the scene being transferred from 
Armenia and Iberia to England and Scotland in Saxon times). Schiller twice 
refers to it in his letters,’ and in view of the close personal relations that 
existed between him and Huber at that time, it seems not unreasonable to 
assume that he had at least glanced over Huber’s version. What Schiller’s 
Demetrius has in common with Beaumont’s and Fletcher’s play is the central 
situation of a hero who discovers, when he learns the secret of his descent, 
that he has no right to the royal power which he wields. There, however, 
the similarity ends. (It might conceivably be pointed out that Arane, the 
Queen Mother in Beaumont’s and Fletcher’s play, seeks the life of the hero 
who, contrary to the general belief, is not of her blood, and that Marfa, the 
Queen Mother in Demetrius, causes the hero’s death when she refuses to 
recognize him as her son; but the analogy is too slight to merit much 
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attention.) The discovery of the hero’s parentage produces entirely different 
effects in the two plays: what turns out to be the salvation of Arbaces proves 
the ruin of Demetrius. Arbaces is overjoyed when he learns, at the end of the 
play, that he is not descended from the royal line, that the Princess Panthea, 
with whom he is passionately in love, is not his sister, and that his passion is 
therefore not an incestuous one. To be proved no king is, for him, ‘the 
happiest news That eer was heard’, and he invites all and sundry to be 


partakers of his joy: 


Come, every one 
That takes delight in goodness, help to sing 
Loud thanks for me, that I am proved no King! 


For Arbaces this revelation is the gateway to happiness; for Demetrius it is 
the beginning of the end. It robs him at one blow of his happy confidence 
in himself and in his cause, and it immediately leads to an act of criminal 
violence: mad with grief and rage, he kills the man who faked the evidence 
in support of his claim and who comes to demand his reward. 

The episode of the fabricator doli, whose machinations launch Demetrius 
on his career, caused Schiller much searching of heart. The motivation — 
a deep-laid scheme of revenge — is rather far-fetched: the murderer of the 
true Demetrius raises up a false one in order to get even with his double- 
crossing employer and accomplice. One cannot but agree with Kettner 
who remarks:* ‘It is ingeniously devised, certainly — only too ingeniously!’ 
But if the crisis of the play is engineered by somewhat artificial means, it 
must on the other hand be granted that it creates a remarkably pregnant 
situation. Up to this point Demetrius has been acting in good faith. Now, 
when the great prize is within his grasp, he has to decide, suddenly, without 
being given time for reflection, whether he is to renounce his pretensions 
and fade into obscurity, or whether he is to go on with his undertaking, in 
the knowledge that his claim is a false one. More depends on his decision 
than his own ambitious hopes. Is he to desert all those who have shared his 
adventure and helped to sweep him on to success? Is he to abandon the 
country — his country — to anarchy and civil war, now that Boris Godunov 
is dead: The decision lies with him, and with him alone, but both his 
character and the force of circumstances make it appear predetermined: he 
cannot draw back. Here indeed is a situation in which freedom and necessity 
are so intimately interlocked as to become all but indistinguishable. 

Demetrius chooses as he must, in the stress and strain of a crisis. But, 
having thus chosen, he has to accept the consequences of his choice as if that 
choice had been completely free. He has done murder; he proceeds to 
usurp a throne; and the furies lie in wait for him. Their work soon becomes 
apparent in the corruption of his nature. Since he cannot believe in himself 
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any more, he can no longer bring himself to trust anybody. Whereas at the 
beginning he appears as a young man of noble and lovable disposition — 
proud, admittedly, and ambitious, but at the same time chivalrous, capable 
of tenderness, generous and humane, we now witness a sinister change in 
his temper and in his demeanour: he grows moody, irritable, despotic, 
violent, and thus forfeits the affection even of those who at first acclaimed 
him. It is a striking and subtle instance of dramatic irony that the pseudo- 
Demetrius, having ousted the other usurper, Boris Godunov, grows 
increasingly like the tyrant whom he has supplanted, until he in his turn 
perishes as a victim of rebellion. 

Schiller’s dramas have often been represented as the work of a moralist. 
Gundolf, for example, asserts? that ‘Schiller’s drama is founded, not (like 
Shakespeare's) on living entities, but on valuations; its basic principle is that 
the good and the bad fight it out, that right and wrong are balanced.’ 
Without pausing to examine the full import of such a generalization, one 
may ask: how does it apply to Demetrius: Who are the ‘good’ characters in 
this play, and who are the ‘bad’: In what sense are right and wrong bal- 
anced? Does the accession of Demetrius compensate for Boris Godunov s 
usurpation? In what sense can right be said to prevail at the end? Are the 
angry rebels who kill the hero to be regarded as instruments of ultimate 
justice, and does his death at their hands ‘balance’ his own wrongdoing? 

Of course it is possible to represent the fate of Demetrius as a judgment on 
his frailty; to say, quite simply, that he is punished for what he has done 
amiss, and to extract from the play the well-worn maxim that crime does 
not pay. But such a casting of moral accounts would hardly do justice to the 
work; it would trivialize a tragedy in which right and wrong are just as 
inextricably intervolved as freedom and necessity. It is true that in Demetrius, 
as elsewhere in Schiller’s drama, we are made aware of the existence of a 
moral order, if by this we mean a divine pattern in the universe which is 
reflected in man’s consciousness, in the lex naturalis in corde scripta. Behind 
and beyond the events of the play we sense the presence of a force that makes 
for righteousness. That force, however, works in mysterious ways, and its 
workings do not preclude the existence nor indeed the temporary triumph 
of evil. If it be true that ‘the Lord will not suffer the soul of the righteous to 
famish’, there yet remains Job’s bitter question: “Wherefore do the wicked 
live, become old, yea, are mighty in power?’ Schiller does not invoke the 
idea of an ultimate cosmic harmony in order to mitigate the harshness of 
tragic suffering. He does not make tragedy a handmaid of theology, and 
though he is painfully aware of the problem of the theodicy, he does not 
use his drama to propound a solution. Nor can Schiller’s last play be 
profitably interpreted in the light of his own theory of the sublime. Deme- 
trius is not the kind of protagonist who, recognizing his own guilt, recon- 
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ciles himself (and us) to his tragic fate by a sacrificial and liberating act of 
self-surrender, like the heroine in Maria Stuart or like Don Cesar in Die 
Braut von Messina. Demetrius is not to be blamed for pursuing what he has 
good cause to regard as his legitimate aspirations; yet in so doing he creates 
the conditions which precipitate the crisis and lead to suffering and ruin. 
Like Wallenstein, he might say 


Wie anders! da des Mutes freier Trieb 
Zur kiihnen Tat mich zog, die rauh gebietend 
Die Not jetzt, die Erhaltung von mir heischt. 


When, more than half a century after Schiller’s death, Hebbel decided to 
dramatize the story of the Russian pretender, he realized that there could be 
no question of starting where Schiller had left off. Goethe had tried to do 
that; he had meant to erect an enduring memorial to his friendship with 
Schiller by completing the fascinating fragment which his friend had left 
behind — and a famous passage in his Tag- und Jahreshefte for 1805 movingly 
records the sense of grief, of frustration, of irreparable loss which over- 
whelmed him when he found that he had to abandon the undertaking. 
Hebbel had no intention of renewing an attempt that was foredoomed to 
failure. “Who could want to continue’ (he wrote to Adolf Stern)* ‘what the 
most subjective of all poets had begun?’ Greatly though he admired Schiller’s 
fragment, he soon came to the conclusion that he could not use a single 
line of it for his purpose. It is not hard to see why. Schiller’s invention of a 
fabricator doli whose elaborate intrigue starts the hero on his career satisfied 
neither Hebbel’s conception of historical drama nor his psychologizing turn 
of mind. In his view there had to be something more, and something more 
significant, behind the rise of Demetrius than a hired assassin’s ingenious 
scheme of revenge. His hero, therefore, appears as the unwitting tool of the 
Jesuits, who hope to use the influence of a new czar in order to lead the 
Russian Orthodox Church back into the fold of Rome. As in Schiller’s 
play, the crisis comes when the hero learns the truth about his origin. Unlike 
Schiller’s Demetrius, however, Hebbel’s is at once resolved to make the 
truth public and to withdraw from the scene: it is only for the sake of his 
supporters, and after much persuasion, that he agrees to go on acting the 
part which has been forced upon him. Nor is he guilty of murder, like 
Schiller’s hero, or of any other crime. Tragic guilt, in Hebbel’s sense of the 
term, need not involve any wrong-doing on the hero’s part; it arises simply 
from the individual's self-assertion — ‘not, like Christian Original Sin, from 
the direction of the human will, but directly from the will itself’.» There is 
no need to show the hero, as Schiller does, with blood on his hands, and 
corrupted by power wrongfully exercised. The hero’s guilt in Hebbel’s 
play is existential; it is of the fabric of his life. The ambiguity of his position 
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is fully revealed when we learn the secret of his parentage, for in Hebbel’s 
play Demetrius is a bastard son of Ivan the Terrible: not a legitimate claim- 
ant, as he had believed himself to be, but none the less the last descendant of 
the late Czar. The motif of illegitimacy, which Schiller had intended to use 
in his Warbeck, thus reappears in Hebbel’s Demetrius. 

Like Schiller’s, Hebbel’s Demetrius was left unfinished, though it was 
nearing completion. Whether it would have established itself in the reper- 
tory of the German theatre if Hebbel had lived to add the finishing touches 
is a matter of conjecture. It remains a fragment; and the spirit of the Russian 
pretender, unexorcised, continues to haunt the German stage. 


NOTES 

1 Letter of August 2oth, 1799. 

2 Letter of May 13th, 1801. 

3 October sth, 1801. 

4 R. Warwick Bond; Variorum edition of Beaumont’s and Fletcher’s works, vol. I, London, 1904 
p. 247. 

5 To Korner, July 3rd, 1785, and to G. Géschen, April 7th, 1786. 

6 ‘Sikular-Ausgabe’ of Schiller’s works, vol. 8, p. xxx. 

* Shakespeare und der deutsche Geist, 6th ed., Berlin, 1922, p. 297. 

8 October 31st, 1858. 

® Mein Wort iiber das Drama. 





RAABE’S RECEPTION IN ENGLAND: 
BY E. V. K. Britt 


THE first serious attempt to introduce Raabe to the English public was 
made in 1881 with a translation of Abu Telfan,? a novel which even German 
readers had found too difficult and involved.* Sofie Delffs, the translator, 
admired Raabe’s works enthusiastically and was prepared to suffer financial 
loss in order to make him known in England. Unfortunately her enthu- 
siasm and generosity were not matched by her knowledge of the English 
language, with the result that the rendering is stilted, unidiomatic and 
occasionally ludicrous. The story of her endeavours to find a publisher 
and her comments on the work’s reception by English literary critics are 
contained in a series of letters to Raabe preserved in the Raabe Nachlass, 
Stadtarchiv Braunschweig. 

In a letter dated May Ist, 1881, she excuses herself for a long break in the 
correspondence: ‘Der Grund meines nicht Schreibens war einfach der, dass 
es mir peinlich war, immer nur von fehlgeschlagenen Hoffnungen mit 
bezug auf die Herausgabe meiner Ubersetzungen® zu berichten...’ One 
English publisher who had commented favourably on the ‘he Telfan 
translation was prepared to accept it provided that she bore the entire 
estimated cost of publication (2800 Marks). Eventually a more reasonable 
offer came from Chapman & Hall: they would publish the work if she were 
prepared to guarantee 800 Marks against a possible loss. This offer she 
accepted. From a subsequent letter (August 17th, 1881) it is clear that 
Raabe himself was not optimistic about his book’s chances in England. His 
doubts were fully justified for the English public did not buy it in sufficient 
numbers and Sofie Delffs duly lost her guarantee. Nevertheless the transla- 
tion did not pass unnoticed and the reviews that she sent to Raabe — a keen 
collector of reviews in spite of his many ironical remarks about literary 
critics* — were not all unfavourable. Abu Telfan appeared on the book 
market in the autumn of 1882 and was discussed in the following: 


The Queen, The Lady's Newspaper, October 21st, 1882. 
The Times, October 24th, 1882. 

Athenaeum, October 28th, 1882. 

Illustrated London News, February 24th, 1883. 

Daily News, March 6th, 1883. 

Spectator, January 6th, 1883 and March 31st, 1883. 


The review in The Queen states that the translator has been too literal 
and that “some slight variations from the letter of the text might perhaps 
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have rendered the German idea more intelligible to the British under- 
standing What that idea was the writer has frankly been unable to deter- 
mine although he (or she) is dimly aware that the novel has ‘some deep 


purpose. The difficulty is that: 


the spirit of the story shifts like the figures in a kaleidoscope. Politics, meta- 
physics, romance, realism play at leap-frog...in a wild fantastic manner, 
coloured by the author’s mood, which is grim, grotesque, pathetic or broadly 
humorous by sudden and most bewildering turns. As we close the book, we 
feel like one awakened from a dream; we cannot piece it together, though we 
cannot get rid of the feeling that there were many wonderful things in it. . . . 


The review ends with a further reference to the inadequacy of the translation. 
In a letter to Raabe (November 2nd, 1882) Sofie Delfts makes the following 
comments: 


Indem ich Ihnen beifolgende Rezension aus The Queen . . . iibersende, hoffe 
ich zugleich dass Sie den Inhalt derselben mit demselben stoischen Gleichmut 
aufnehmen werden wie ich es getan. Autor sowohl wie Ubersetzerin bekom- 
men ‘ihr Teil’. Der gute Mann hat aber das Buch (wie leider so manche 
andere) nicht verstanden, wenn er gleich eine dunkle Ahnung gehabt ‘that 
there were some very wonderful things in it’. [sic]. Dass er sein Manco auf 
Rechnung der Ubersetzerin schreibt ist am Ende begreiflich, doch fiirchte ich 
dass ihm das Original (falls er des Deutschen michtig) die gleichen Schwierig- 
keiten bereitet haben wiirde. Das Schlimme bei diesen Rezensionen ist, dass 
diejenigen welche dafiir angestellt, die Biicher meistens nur durchblattern — 
sie nur abrahmen wollen und dazu sind Biicher wie die Ihrigen eben nicht 
gemacht. Zur selben Zeit erhielt ich einen Brief eines amerikanischen 
Freundes der sehr entziickt iiber das Buch schreibt, aber auch hinzufiigt: 
‘Iam very much afraid that the book is far above the heads of the majority of 
novel readers, who will not understand the Author’s purpose. . . .’ 


A rather more favourable note is struck in the short Times notice: 


Nothing can be in stronger contrast to our ordinary English fiction than the 
spirited but faithful translation of Abu Telfan . . . It is fantastic to extravagance; 

it is dreamy, desultory, metaphysical and unpractical: but it bears the stamp of 
originality upon every page, while it contains some movingly dramatic 
scenes and vividly sarcastic sketches of society. 


Sofie Delffs found this ‘schon etwas besser und ermutigender’ but the next 
notice that she sent to Raabe was apparently less appreciative: 


Anbei erhalten Sie eine weitere Rezension’ die mir in diesen Tagen zukam. 
Offenbar kommt sie aus ziemlich niichterner, trockener Feder, jedoch ist 
immerhin zu bemerken, dass under den verschiedenen rezensierten Werken 
das Ihrige am besten wegkommt, wie die Besprechung ja auch den ersten 
Platz u. den gréssten Raum einnimmt. Ferner ist’s noch hervorzuheben, dass 
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diese Kritiken nicht bezahlt und erkauft sind u. sie deshalb — was auch der 
sonstige Wert od. Unwert sein mag —immerhin die Ehrlichkeit zur Basis 
haben . . . (December 17th, 1882). 


It is not clear from the correspondence whether Sofie Delffs saw the 
Athenaeum notice. Certainly she does not mention it to Raabe, which was 
perhaps just as well in view of its entirely depressing verdict: 


The translator in a preface tells us that Abu Telfan is one of the best novels 
that have lately appeared in Germany. We will not dispute her assertion, but 
we are much mistaken if it will meet with a warm reception in England. The 
characters are the mere abstractions of an armchair philosopher. The dialogue 
is heavy, but even that better than the tedious reflections and metaphysical 
disquisitions which make up the bulk of the book. As might be expected, 


the humour is ponderous and more calculated to excite a yawn than laughter. 


The Illustrated London News review, on the other hand, gives unstinted 
praise: 


Superiority is stamped upon nearly every page of Abu Telfan...; it is the 
sort of novel that might have been written by such a genius as Heinrich 
Heine, with its rich fancy, its poetical expression, its philosophical tinge, its 
political allusions, its somewhat sad and somewhat bitter humour, its irresis- 
tible pathos, its mixture of tragedy and comedy. 


The reviewer admits that the first volume may arouse more bewilderment 
than admiration in its readers — “but let them only persevere, and, before 
they are well forward in the second volume, the obscurity will have rolled 
away like clouds before the breeze ...and they will pursue their way 
without misgiving or hesitation .. .. Raabe’s novel is not one ‘to be devoured 
in haste by readers who are in search of mere amusement; it is a book to be 
slowly and deliberately perused and pondered over that the author’s purpose 
may be understood...’ It is doubtful whether the writer had any clear idea 
of what that purpose was, for his attempt to define it is vague and super- 
ficial: 


. the author's doctrine would seem to be that, if we seek for happiness in 
this life, it is well to create for ourselves in imagination an Orient of our own, 
whither we may fly in time of trouble, and dwell in patience and resignation, 
if not in hope, beneath its palm-trees. 


Sofie Delffs does not conceal her pleasure at these appreciative comments: 


Heute schicke ich Ihnen dann den versprochenen Artikel... und habe ich 
mich nme oe gefreut, indem Ihnen in demselben so recht mit vollen 
Handen, u. aus innerster Uberzeugung heraus, Lob und Anerkennung 
gespendet eatin (April 22nd, 1883). 
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Perhaps the most unkind, certainly the most heavily sarcastic and smugly 
superior notice of Raabe’s book appeared in the Daily News: 


The translator of Abu Telfan...says that it is one of the best novels that 
have lately appeared in Germany. If this be the case, we cannot but think 
that translators of like ability to that possessed by Miss Delffs would do better 
by applying their qualifications to providing German readers with good 
renderings of some of our English works of fiction. Both the sentiment and 
humour of Herr Raabe’s book appear to be in the highest degree German; 
mystic, heavy and involved. The satire is not very intelligible to any but 
Germans, and if not satirical the work is nothing. Miss Delfts adds |i.e. in her 
Preface] that the book ‘must not be read merely, but lived through’. What 
this may mean we do not very clearly divine. We have found the task of 
reading it amply sufficient. 


Sofie Delffs characterized this as ‘eine kleine sehr unbedeutende Notiz’ and 
did not consider it worth sending to the author. 

The Spectator has two reviews of Abu Telfan. The first, which is not 
mentioned by Sofie Delffs, is only a shade less unfavourable than that in the 
Daily News, the writer stating that he sees nothing in the novel to justify 
the ‘considerable flourish of trumpets’ with which it is introduced in the 
Preface. Raabe’s story is ‘most unconscionably long drawn out’, the plot is 
involved and the tragic ending appears quite unnecessary. Of the hero, 
Leonhard Hagebucher, it is impossible to say whether he is ‘more fool or 
German metaphysician’. Raabe’s humour sometimes has ‘far-off echoes of 
Sterne — and of Mr. Toole* — and is quite genuine, so far as it goes’. But it 
goes ‘such a little way, after all, and the vein is so poor’. In conclusion the 
reviewer has an uneasy feeling that ‘this may be all insular prejudice and 
ignorance but nevertheless he is quite unable to see in Raabe ‘a new light in 
the firmament of fiction’. 

Some three months later the Spectator published a most appreciative article 
on Abu Telfan, placed, not with the other book reviews, but under “Topics 
of th: Day’ and occupying more than a page. It was undoubtedly the most 
important and interesting reaction that appeared in England and it is easy to 
understand the feeling of relief with which Sofie Delfts wrote to Raabe 
(April 14th, 1883): 


Immerhin ist es an u. fiir sich ein Beweis, dass das Werk in England viel mehr 
Aufsehen gemacht als die meisten novellistischen Produkte, weil noch immer, 
7 Monate nach seinem Erscheinen, davon Notiz genommen wird. Auch ist 
es eine entschiedene Auszeichnung, dass ein Blatt wie der Spectator dem 
Buch einen ganzen Separatartikel widmet. 


This article is in fact not so much a review as a moralizing essay (it is des- 
cribed as a ‘paper’ at one point) prompted by what the writer regards as 
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Raabe’s essential teaching in the novel — that suffering may have a refining 
effect on a man’s character. He elaborates this theme and examines it from 
various points of view, showing little sympathy for the narrowly Christian 
interpretation of suffering and thoroughly approving of the ‘higher’, ‘non 
Christian’ stoicism that he considers Raabe to have incorporated in the 
character of Hagebucher. He emphasizes the wisdom in Raabe’s book and 
claims that it contains a message of hope for the sufferer. True, its ‘slightly 
bitter humour’ gives the ‘odd sense of pleasure one derives from entirely 
new and piquant food, of which one does not want to eat much’. But if the 
reader goes on steadily he will come to the conclusion that he is “somehow 
a little stronger for that book’. 

The main thought of Raabe’s novel, not obtruded but pervading every 
page of it “with really admirable subtlety’ is, in the writer's view, that Abu 
Telfan, scene of all his sufferings, made Hagebucher instead of destroying 
him. Abu Telfan gave him a stoical resistance to that suffering; it gave him, 
too, a sense of perspective and of the reality of things. Raabe, although he 
does not have any ‘preachiness’ in him, clearly thinks that: 


every German who is not well off, well liked by the police, and utterly 
Philistine, passes through his own Abu Telfan...and might, if it were in 
him, profit thereby, and come out of bondage more of a man... than he 
went in. 


Not that Raabe thinks trials are for our good; they are to be avoided when- 
ever that is honourably possible. But when they come: 


and especially in the form he most detests, namely, actual bondage — bondage, 
he hints, as of Germans under their princely régime — or spiritual bondage, 
there may be, for some well-tempered natures, in the bondage itself, in its 
strong constriction and compression, its blasting effect upon all that is unreal, 
an annealing force that makes the soul strong enough not only to endure, but 
to comprehend in enduring — a much higher level of being. It is the Christian 
teaching in a way, but not from the Christian stand-point, and will address 
minds, if we have judged the book aright, on which Christianity, or at all 
events, the Christianity taught in pulpits, has lost its capacity to bite. 


After considering various aspects of the problem of suffering and its effects 
the writer suggests that Raabe’s explanation is the true one and that it is 
by making men see things as they are that suffering benefits them. He adds: 


There is one curious evidence that Raabe is right .. . Did you ever see a man 
thoroughly recovered from a long and real suffering —a long illness with 
actual pain’in it...or a period of biting adversity... who was not, in 
however faint a degree, more humorous than before? The smile . . . is deeper 
and more frequent, as well as gentler. Well, the source of humour is the 
perception of the incongruous, and in no one is that perception so certain as 
in the man to whom suffering has made patent the realities of things. 
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The writer of this article may have been using Raabe to a certain extent in 
order to point his own moral convictions, but there is no doubt that in the 
process he reveals an essential part of the German novelist’s development. 
Tragic undertones are never entirely absent from Raabe’s humour — one is 
conscious that for him the path to laughter has lain through tears. Stopf- 
kuchen’s humorous “Behaglichkeit’ in Raabe’s later novel of that name 
(1891) — a work that symbolizes much of Raabe’s own experience — is 
based on suffering.’ The sensitive and appreciative article in the Spectator 
must have consoled him for the largely unfavourable and often superficial 
comments in the other reviews. 

In spite of the mixed reception given to Abu Telfan and its undoubted 
failure on the book market Chapman & Hall published a translation of 
another of Raabe’s works in 1885 — The Hunger-Pastor translated by ‘Arnold’. 
Possibly they were influenced by the fact that the German original had been 
much more successful in Germany than Abu Telfan (the Hungerpastor 
reached its third edition — a ‘Prachtausgabe’ in 1877; a second edition of 
Abu Telfan appeared in 1870 but this was merely a “Titelauflage’ consisting 
of the copies left over from the first edition of 1867). Whether ‘Arnold’, 
like Sofie Delffs, put up a guarantee against possible loss is not known. 
Sofie Delffs was obviously piqued at not having been informed that this 
translation was impending (letter to Raabe, December 22nd, 1885). That 
Raabe himself knew nothing about it may be seen from a further letter 
(January 27th, 1886): : 


Wenn ich nicht immer gehofft, Ihnen irgend eine Auskunft iiber Ihren 
unbefugten Ubersetzer, iiber dessen kolossale Unverschimtheit ich mich 
nicht wenig geargert habe, mitteilen zu kénnen, so hatte ich Ihnen gewiss 


schon friiher fiir Ihre lieben herzlichen Zeilen gedankt. Leider aber habe ich 
bis jetzt nichts iiber besagten ‘Arnold’ erfahren kénnen. . . . 


The writer of the present article must confess that he has had as little success 
as the indignant Sofie Delffs in establishing “Arnold’s’ identity. From the 
idiomatic quality of his translation it is probable that he was English. In 
his modest Preface ‘Arnold’ apologizes for the ‘crudeness and manifold 
imperfections of his rendering; in fact it is generally quite good, much 
better in its choice of the equivalent English phrase than Sofie Delffs’ 
painfully literal translation of Abu Telfan. Like her, however, he is somewhat 
optimistic in his prediction of Raabe’s effect on English readers — ‘an 
Author, who, I am sure, needs only to be known by them to be appre- 
ciated’. He says that he cannot ‘pretend to do justice to Mr. Raabe’s keen 
and sparkling wit’ but hopes that he has been able to give ‘some faint idea 
of the noble sentiments and elevated tone of thought contained in the 
Hunger-Pastor’. The book was discussed in the following: 
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Athenaeum, October 24th, 1885. 

Academy, October 24th, 1885. 

The Queen, November 7th, 1885. 
Westminster Review, 1886, vol. cxxv, p. $99. 


The Athenaeum review introduces Raabe as a ‘writer whom Germany 
claims as her greatest living humorist’ and states that his best work is gener- 
ally acknowledged to be the Hunger-Pastor, which is “full of merit and quite 
deserved the honour of translation’. Unfortunately 


in putting it into foreign dress most of its humour has evaporated, being rather 
of the superficial nature that deals with curious mistakes of speech and quaint 
language than of the true deep pathos that remains itself under all disguises. 


The reviewer thinks that the story is “well sustained’ and mentions that it 
introduces ‘the pet modern German stalking-horse, the Jewish question’.'® 
He is apparently little interested in the symbolism of the hunger motif or in 
the implications of the motto from Sophocles’ Antigone with which Raabe 
introduces the book (“Not to hate but to love am I among you’) but con- 
siders that its best portions are ‘the descriptions of life in the little seaboard 
village where the protagonist is curate’ (misleading as Hans Unwirrsch does 
not come to Grunzenow until near the end of the novel). The review ends 
with a reference to the translator, who has ‘on the whole, well overcome the 
difficulties of rendering Raabe’s somewhat affected and complicated style . . .’ 

G. Barnett Smith, writing in Academy, draws attention to the ‘series of fine 
character-studies’ in the Hunger-Pastor. Raabe’s ‘strong capacity for tracing 
the development of a soul ...is maintained in his delineation of Hans 
Unwirrsh’ [sic]. While some of the humour and pathos of the original may 
have been lost in translation, it is nevertheless an ‘excellent and spirited’ 
reproduction. A new note is struck by this reviewer when he points to a 
certain affinity between Raabe and Dickens: 


Uncle Gruenebaum and Cousin Schlotterbeck are worthy of Dickens, as 
Dickens would have drawn such characters had he been born a German; 
while Herr Raabe presents us with ideas and sentiments of a more elevated 
kind than are generally to be found in the productions of the English novelist." 


In The Queen ‘Arnold’s’ translation is considered “careful and at the same time 
well-written’ but apart from a criticism of the title — ‘one of those expres- 
sions which scarcely convey their meaning when literally translated into 
another tongue’ — and a somewhat trivial objection to ‘Arnold's’ adherence 
to the German forms of Siva and Vishnu, the review consists merely of a 
confused synopsis of the story hardly likely to attract the casual reader. The 
notice in the Westminster Review is more critical and expresses doubt 
whether the Hunger-Pastor will attract English readers: 
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It belongs to the class of German fiction — unknown, so far as we are aware, in 
any other language — in which events so small as to be microscopic are set 
forth with the circumstantial prolixity of a procés verbal. 


If the ‘sparkling wit’ and ‘noble sentiments’, etc., which ‘Arnold’ so admires 
really existed in the original, they had, especially the wit, evaporated in the 
process of translation. 

Judging from the smaller number of reviews devoted to the Hungerpastor 
translation it seems to have excited less interest than that of Abu Telfan; 
and there is no reason to suppose that it had any greater success on the 
book-market. The reactions of the majority of reviewers to these two works 
probably give a fair indication of the general attitude to the more literary 
type of German novel at this time. For the average English reader it was too 
long, too abstract and too complicated.'? It was not entirely due to the 
difficulty of translation that Raabe’s two works failed in this country, 
though this was admittedly an important factor.** By contrast German 
short stories (particularly those of Heyse) enjoyed a considerable vogue.** 
Had Sofie Delfts and ‘Arnold’ chosen some of Raabe’s less lengthy and more 
artistically satisfying works for translation (e.g. Horacker 1876, Alte Nester 
1879 or Das Horn von Wanza 1880) their efforts to make him known and 
appreciated in England would probably have been more successful. 


NOTES 


! This article is limited to the reception given to the English translations of Abu Telfan and Der Hunger- 
pastor. Other references to Raabe’s works in English periodicals are few and far between; cf. L. V. Hath- 
away: German Literature of the Mid-Nineteenth Century in England and America as reflected in the Journals 
1840-1914, Boston, 1935. In recent times there are signs of an increasing interest in Raabe’s qualities as a 
novelist, cf. Barker Fairley, “The Modernity of Wilhelm Raabe’ (in German Studies Presented to Leonard 
Ashley Willoughby, Oxford, 1952); Roy Pascal, ‘The Reminiscence-Technique in Raabe’, Modern Language 
Review, vol. XLIX, no. III, July 1954. 

2 Abu Telfan; or, the Return from the Mountains of the Moon. By Wilhelm Raabe. Translated from the 
German by Sofie Delffs. 3 vols. Chapman & Hall, 1881. 

3 Cf. Wilhelm Raabe, Samtliche Werke (Braunschweiger Ausgabe) vol. VII, pp. 3909ff. 

* Raabe’s copy (preserved in Stadtbibliothek, Braunschweig) has many corrections in his own hand. 
Apart from approx. 70 misprints he has marked many passages which are badly translated. Here is one 
example of Sofie Delffs’s ‘English’: ‘I command “‘Shoulder the gun;” the drummer beats a second roll, and 
the soldiers shout hurrah three times all according to regulation; for that which was against regulation 
only came after the third shout, when Adolf jumps forward and fires off his gun at the baron... .” 

5 She submitted a translation of Der Schiidderump to Blackwood, Edinburgh (letter to Raabe, December 
31st, 1881). 

§ For an account of Raabe’s relation to the critics see Karl Heim, Wilhelm Raabe und das Publikum. Diss. 
Tiibingen, 1953. 

? Not traced. 

§ English comedian, 1832-1906. Became lessee of the ‘Folly’ theatre, London, in 1879 and re-named it 
‘Toole’s’. 

* Cf. Karl Hoppe’s article ‘Die weltanschaulichen Grundziige in Raabes Stopfkuchen’, Mitt. d. Raabe- 
Gesellschaft, Jg. XLI, Heft Ill, 1954. 

‘© To a Jewish rabbi who had accused him of anti-semitism in this novel Raabe replied: ‘Mir steht 
das Motto aus dem Sophokles [see next sentence in article] iiber meinem ganzen Lebenswerk, und die 
Juden sind dabei wahrhaftig nicht am schlimmsten gefahren.’ (Letter to S. Bachenheimer, February 24th, 
1902 — Raabe Nachlass). 
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11 In their study Raabe und Dickens (Magdeburg, 1921) E. Doernenburg and W. Fehse state: ‘Raabes 
Phantasie arbeitet in vertikaler Richtung und sucht die tiefsten Tiefen. Dickens’ Phantasie arbeitet in 
horizontaler Richtung und geht in die Weite’ (p. 8). 

12 A notable exception is the more ‘concrete’ historical and archaeological novel. During the ’seventies 
and "eighties Georg Ebers’ novels enjoyed great popularity (cf. long list of translations into English under 
his name in B. Q. Morgan, A Critical Bibliography of German Literature in English Translation (1938); cf. 
too L. V. Hathaway, op. cit., p. 113). 

18 Schirmer emphasizes “Dialektschwierigkeiten’ as an obstacle to translating Raabe (Der Einfluss der 
deutschen Literatur auf die englische im 19. Jahrhundert. Halle, 1947, p. 156, note $). 

14 Cf. L. V. Hathaway, op. cit., p. 99. 
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BY VARIOUS HANDS 


Johann Wolfgang Goethe. Gedenkausgabe der Werke. Briefe und Gesprache. 24 


vols. Ziirich: Artemis Verlag. 1949-1954. 


The completion of this magnificent edition of Goethe’s Works — the only 
modern edition to present the whole Goethe, or at least the essential Goethe — 
calls for the congratulations and admiration of Germanists throughout the 
world. The successful issue of these well printed, not unduly expensive and 
extremely attractively bound volumes is due not only to the skilful editorial 
hand of Professor Ernst Beutler of the Frankfurt Goethe-Haus but no less to 
the scholarly perseverance of Dr. Witz, the manager of the Verlag. Here is 
the memnonee 4 tonnes of what we in England once did so well but have since 
let go — the production of beautiful books at a reasonable cost. For wonderful 
as is the value given by the Penguin Classics, they do not in their flimsy paper 
covers make either for constant reading or permanent keeping. 

The Artemis edition contains in volumes of over 1000 pages apiece the 
essential corpus of Goethe's literary and scientific work. In addition we have 
the Briefe (including the Correspondence with Schiller) and a very ample 
selection of the Gesprdche, in which those with Eckermann occupy a whole 
volume. The introductions are learned but urbane; to the working Ger- 
manist the very full indices to each volume provide invaluable information 
concerning the myriad persons and things in which Goethe took interest 
over a long life. This “Gedenkausgabe’ is likely to remain a standard edition 
until the great venture of the Deutsche Akademie comes to fruition within 
the next fifty years or so! Though to judge from the latest volume of this 
definitive edition — which will eventually supplant the Sophien-Ausgabe — 
the Ur-Faust und Fragment with a facsimile of the original MS. of Fraulein von 
Géchhausen, it will be well worth waiting for. 

(L. A. WILLouGHBY) 


Franz Grillparzer. Sein Werk und das ésterreichische Wesen. By Gerhart Baumann. 


Freiburg/Wien: Verlag Herder. 1954. 


With few exceptions the critical biographies of Grillparzer have been the 
work of Austrians, and he is still comparatively neglected im ‘Reich da 
driiben’. On the other hand he appeals with ever increasing force to the 
Anglo-Saxon — ever since Byron found Sappho superb and sublime (even in — 
or was it, perhaps, because of? — its Italian translation). The near completion 
of the Stevens and Burkhard translation of the dramas is testimony enough to 
the hold he has on English-speaking readers. Is his neglect in Germany, 
on the other hand, due to his being — as a former foreign secretary, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain said of Austria—that he was a ‘German with a difference’? 
It is certainly with this difference, i.e. “das Ssterreichische Wesen’ that Dr. 
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Baumann is chiefly concerned and on which he has some valuable things to 
say. He brings out, as others, Bahr and Hofmannsthal, have done before him, 
the pessimism, the loyalty, humanitarianism, tolerance, introspection inherent 
in his nature. And he points to the strong influence of the Baroque which 
helps to make his plays into the great challenge to life which they are. He 
shows, too, how wrong and unfruitful it is to come to Grillparzer with pre- 
conceived ideas of tragedy derived from Schiller whose dynamic heroics are 
worlds apart from Grillparzer’s resigned acceptance of human fate. Grill- 
parzer'’s favourite image is, significantly, the mirror — suggesting that, like 
Goethe, he discerns tragedy when human beings are forced by circumstance 
from contemplation into activity. For action inevitably brings moral res- 
ponsibilities in its train. This is the theme of his great ‘histories’, Kénig 
Ottokar and Ein Bruderzwist in Habsburg, and he makes Goethe’s pronounce- 
ment into his own: ‘Der Betrachtende allein hat Gewissen, der Handelnde 
ist immer gewissenslos’. It is only by reference to Goethe, and not even to 
Shakespeare, that Grillparzer’s dramatic work must be judged. Like Goethe's, 
his drama too is “Seelendrama’, and based on a similar uncanny insight into 
human hearts and human motives. But unlike Goethe’s, it is drama which is 
superbly theatrical (Grillparzer saw Goethe's genius as epic rather than 
dramatic): ‘Das echte Dramatische ist immer theatralisch’ he once declared 
and it was to Grillparzer the supreme theatrical artist that, according to Hebbel, 
‘even Shakespeare should raise his hat’! 

Dr. Baumann succeeds in imparting his enthusiasm for his hero to his 
reader, and his criticism — once the reader has learned to discount his tendency 
to metaphysical jargon —is both discerning and persuasive. But why must 
Kierkegaard be dragged into every critical discussion in modern Germany? 
And does it really help to elucidate Grillparzer’s dramatic technique by 
referring to his ‘sich nicht besitzen und sich nicht bewahren kénnen’: Or to 
‘das sich selbst unahnlich werden’: But perhaps Dr. Baumann came too early 
to benefit from the analysis of ‘meaningful statements’ which was the chief 
discovery of the Viennese circle of logical positivists. 

(L. A. WILLouGHBY) 


Goethe's Faust. Six Essays. By Barker Fairley. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1953. 


It is clear at first reading that Goethe’s Faust will fit into none of our pre- 
conceived notions of dramatic form. It presents neither the effect of one 
human character upon another as does Sophocles, nor the splendid chaos of 
the world as does Shakespeare, nor is it a conflict of love and duty such as 
Racine delights in, nor does it raise the problem of the individual's place in 
society as do Hebbel and Ibsen. It is none of these common aspects of drama, 
and yet, as the all-comprising repository of our Western culture, it in another 
sense contains them all, either in retrospect or in anticipation. Nor will it fit 
exactly into the scheme of a medieval miracle play with which it is often 
compared, nor into that of baroque opera, although it bears obvious likenesses 
to both. Must we then despair of finding a place for Fatist in an orderly 
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poetics? Not if we follow Professor Fairley’s guidance. For taking up and 
elaborating the main theme of his first Goethe book (1932) he shows con- 
vincingly that Goethe’s genius was essentially lyrical (Thomas Mann speaks 
somewhere of ‘lyrical germ cells’), that is lyrical in the widest sense this word 
will bear, in the sense in which Goethe himself spoke of Greek tragedy 
wresting itself free from the lyrical background of its origins. The single 
voice of the poet, Professor Fairley explains (and he quotes persuasively from 
‘Der Erlkénig’ and ‘Der Wanderer’) readily breaks up into two, and from 
such dramatic oppositions in his lyric poetry there derive those oppositional 
characters which have so often been recognized in his dramas: Gétz and 
Weislingen, Clavigo and Carlos, Egmont and Orange, Orest and Pylades, 
Antonio and Tasso, Faust and Mephisto. They are merely the ‘bigger 
brothers’ of the poet’s own projections in the lyric. True enough! And if he 
had gone on to the analysis of other poems, of “Der Fischer’, f. i., Professor 
Fairley would have found that third voice, the epic voice, even more fully 
developed. 

The only criticism I have of Professor Fairley’s thesis is that he does not 
carry it far enough. If instead of lyric he had spoken of ballad I should have 
agreed with him even more. For then he would be pursuing the same line 
of thought as Goethe himself. For was not the ballad for him “das Urei der 
Poesie’, comprising as it did the lyric, epic and dramatic in its unity? From 
Herder he had learned of the dithyrambic origins of the Greek drama and, 
as I tried to show in my edition of the Urfaust, the Gretchen tragedy is built 
up on a ballad technique. Did not he himself confess to Schiller that their 
common balladry had brought him back to the “Dunst und Nebelweg’ of 
Faust: And ten years later, when Faust was again occupying his thoughts, he 
reverts to the point: “Die alte griechische Tragédie hat Ahnlichkeit mit den 
alten tragischen Balladen, besonders den schottischen. Vielleicht liessen sich 
diese auf alte Weise zu Dramen machen.’ It can surely be no accident, then, 
that with his classical leanings, he should have found the ideal tragedy no 
longer in Shakespeare, but in his “Lieblingsdichter’ (after Homer), Aeschylus. 
In that ‘Kunstwerk der Kunstwerke’, the Agamemnon, not only was ‘der 
epische, lyrische, dramatische Vortrag gliicklich geflochten’, but even time 
stood still: “Vergangenheit, Gegenwart und Zukunft sind so gliicklich in ein 
geschlungen’, he told von Humboldt, ‘dass man selbst zum Seher, das heisst; 
Gott ahnlich wird.’ 

Faust, then, is not an innovation in dramatic form so much as a reversion 
to an original type — an Urphinomen, an Ur-drama — deriving from ritual, 
and illustrating, as Aeschylus had done, a divine plan, justifying the ways of 
God to man. Its burden that of the Agamemnon: “Sing woe, sing woe, but 
may the good prevail!’ For Aeschylus too was concerned with setting forth 
the righteous government of the universe in the hands of a benevolent power: 
“Wisdom comes to those who would have none of it, a gift of grace forced 
upon them.’ 

In the face of the prevailing pessimism of the modern world and of its 
doubts in human endeavour, it is good to find Professor Fairley proclaiming 
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Faust once again as the great poem of human progress, as a magnificent 
asseveration of good in the face of evil. For though man may, nay must, 
err as he goes, the striving for perfection, even though it is ever beyond his 
reach, is his duty and his glory. 

(L. A. WILLoucHBY) 


Die Dichter unserer Zeit. 250 Einzeldarstellungen zur deutschen Dichtung der Gegen- 
wart. By Franz Lennartz. Stuttgart: Alfred Kroner. 1952. DM 12. 


This handy volume (No. 151 of the well known Kroner series) gives factual 
information on 250 contemporary German authors; most of these are still 
alive but a few, e.g. Stefan George, Rilke, Binding, Hauptmann have died in 
the past thirty years or so. The two and a half pages which are allocated on 
the average to each of them list the principal dates in the author’s life, the date 
of publication and sometimes even a short outline of his or her principal 
works, prizes awarded and present place of residence. It is a compendium 
of factual data and specifically leaves out any hint of literary criticism. It is 
an extremely useful handbook for anyone interested in contemporary German 
letters, particularly if he feels that he has lost touch with German intellectual 
life. 

The choice of authors can be criticized. It would have seemed more satis- 
factory, for instance, to have included only those who were alive at a certain 
date, for faced with the present selection one is tempted to ask, for instance, 
why Léns is included but not Paul Ernst? It is also striking that only a quarter 
of the authors mentioned were born since 1901 and less than one half since 
1891. Does this weighting in favour of age mean that Germany is still looking 
for her young writers? However, at least two men born in the ‘twenties — 
Borchert and Jens — have been included. 

It is of course difficult to select authors in a country where the climate for 
belles lettres has been singularly unstable for the past generation. After all, 
between 1933 and 1945 all those who stood on the other side of the fence 
from the Nazis — and even many who tried to sit on the fence — were con- 
demned to silence. In 1945 the reverse process began, though in a much 
milder form, and those who had compromised themselves in the Third 
Reich were silenced in their turn while those who had emigrated — at least 
fifty of these are included — were heard once again. Many of the writers 
who enjoyed success under the Nazis are in fact included, and this adds to 
the interest of this handbook. Men as different as Becher with his communist 
inclinations, Plievier who used to sympathize with the left wing, nationalists 
like Salomon and Dwinger rub shoulders with Stefan George, Reinhold 
Schneider, Bergengruen and Gertrud von Le Fort; Thomas Mann, Remarque, 
the brothers Zweig, Werfel, Vicky Baum remind us of the days when German 
literature was read throughout the world, while Vegesack, Taube, Bergen- 
gruen, Thiess —all of them ‘Deutschbalten’ — remind us that there was a 
time when Germany’s cultural influence extended far beyond her political 
frontiers. (N. SOLLOHuB) 
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Ja und Nein. Neue kritische Versuche. By Hans Egon Holthusen. Miinchen: 


R. Piper. 1954. 293 pp. DM 13.80. 


It is hard to call to mind accounts of contemporary English poets (other 
than Mr. Eliot and Dylan Thomas) which have the magnitude and authority 
of at least three of the essays collected here —those on Rudolf Alexander 
Schréder, on Karl Krolow, and on Fiinf junge Lyriker (Piontek, Hdllerer, 
Scholl, Forestier and Celan). These studies are some three times the length, 
for example, of those infrequent Times Literary Supplement ‘middles’ which are 
devoted to contemporary verse. Moreover, they are endowed both with a 
deeper sense of wonder that poetry is made at all, and with a more urgent 
refusal to accept it when made badly. In another, shorter essay, Rilke und 
kein Ende, for instance, Herr Holthusen is not afraid to speak of ‘eine fast 
schwindelerregende Artistik des Fiihlens’ and of ‘eine Art sublimer Altjiing- 
ferlichkeit’. This courage of conviction of the critic who is also a practising 
poet can have its dangers, but on the whole Herr Holthusen avoids them. 

In a brief introduction Uber den Kritiker und sein Amt, the author empha- 
sizes his conviction that criticism is an integral part of literature, affected by 
and affecting creative writing, and that the poet-critic and the ‘practical 
critic’ are in general more reliable guides than the theoretician. But is it such 
a simple either-or? The theoretical opening essay on the nature of the lyric, 
Versuch tiber das Gedicht, gains greatly from its use of statements by poets, 
and from Herr Holthusen’s own experience, and is an important contribution 
to the theory of the lyric; but it would also have gained from the use of 
observations by professional critics. The references to writers in English, for 
instance, are restricted to Edgar Allan Poe and Mr. Eliot. Insularity is not 
confined to islands, and this is an example of the all too common neglect by 
German critics of recent work in this country and in America. For that 
matter, Mr. Empson and Mr. Ransom are also poets. 

In the introduction, Herr Holthusen also stresses the interdependence of 
literature and life. Several of his reviews are devoted to contemporary 
chroniclers, and of these the most interesting is perhaps Der negative Held, 
which discusses Von unten gesehen, the private journal of Felix Hartlaub, a 
young historian who was posted by chance to Hitler’s Headquarters to help, 
as a junior NCO, on the official war diary. Here, as in the more strictly 
literary essays in this valuable and stimulating book, we get an unusually 
vivid yet considered picture of the problems of our German contemporaries. 


(Brian A. ROWLEY) 


Nebuk. Eine Storchengeschichte. By Siegfried Freiberg. Wien/Stuttgart: Eduard 


Wancura Verlag. 1954. Sch. 72. 


Nebuk (short for Nebukadnezar) is a solitary stork that is found one autumn 
morning perched on the station roof at Dippelsbach, a small town in Styria. 
The townsfolk expect him to depart immediately, since all sensible storks are 
now on their way south, but Nebuk stays and stays until his presence divides 
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the town into pro- and anti-stork factions. From this simple opening Sieg- 
fried Freiberg develops an intricate and amusing tale. Of course it is not so 
much about Nebuk as about the human activities focused around him — the 
rivalries, affections and jealousies, the schemes and stupidity and natural 
kindness of that very human lot, the inhabitants of Dippelsbach. Certain 
selected personages—the mayor, the barber, the stationmaster, a pair of 
young lovers, a designing spinster, a schoolmaster and others — are presented 
in action and interaction in a succession of scenes which present most delight- 
fully the important trivialities of small-town life. Although this is not a 
first-person novel, we are always aware of the author as narrator, and his 
presence is a source of strength, since Nebuk is a droll tale whose effect depends 
mainly on the personality of the teller. As this personality is wholly engaging, 
we enjoy the shared joke. Pen and ink sketches by Wilfried Zeller-Zellenberg 
provide a perfect satirical accompaniment to the text and add materially to 


our enjoyment. 
(IpRis PARRY) 


Realism and Reality. Studies in the German Novelle of Poetic Realism. By Walter 


Silz. University of North Carolina Studies in the Germanic Languages and 
Literatures, No. 11. Chapel Hill. 1954. [xi]+168 pp. Paper, $4.00; cloth, 
$4.50. 

These Studies consist chiefly of interpretations of individual Novellen with 
realistic features, from Later Romanticism (Kasperl und Annerl, Der tolle 
Invalide) through Biedermeier and Poetic Realism (Die Judenbuche, Abdias, 
Der arme Spielmann, Romeo und Julia, Der Heilige, Der Schimmelreiter) to 
Naturalism (Bahnwarter Thiel). A chapter is given to each Novelle, and all 
except ‘considerable portions of the chapters on Droste-Hiilshoff, Keller, and 
Storm’ are new. Professor Silz is particularly sensitive to the play of leit- 
motifs by which, in Poetic Realism, meaning is characteristically conveyed, 
and his interpretations will be valuable to all who are interested in the Novelle. 

It is unfortunate, however, that he makes such little use of earlier inter- 
pretations: in his extensive notes, I find only one such reference. There is no 
mention, for example, of the work of Pongs or Feise, nor of the seven inter- 
pretations of Romeo und Julia auf dem Dorfe (by Seidlin, Rehder, Phelps, 
Gangenbach, Feise, Franke and Maier) published between 1942 and 1951, 
four of them in America. This neglect considerably reduces the usefulness of 
the book, and it is difficult to see how the discipline of criticism can be main- 
tained or extended in this way. 

A further problem concerns the principles on which an account of develop- 
ment within a genre can be organized. In general, Professor Silz starts from 
the Gestalt of the individual Novelle and shows how it modifies the tradition 
—a morphological approach. Yet his introductory chapter, “The Nature 
of the Novelle and of Poetic Realism’, deals rather with a priori distinctions. 
Such theoretical outlines exist already, e.g. in E. K. Bennett's History of the 
German Novelle; their presence here, in a briefer form, serves only to confuse 
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the main body of the book with the question, which is of doubtful aesthetic 
relevance: Is this a ‘true’ Novelle: Moreover, the introductory remarks on 
Poetic Realism are too short, and suffer from the omission of any discussion 
of the concept of Biedermeier. 

Had this chapter been omitted, the morphological approach been made 
consistent, with full reference to available earlier work, and the findings 
been presented inductively in a concluding chapter, the book would have 
come close to the account of the Poetic Realist Novelle which we greatly 
need. As it is, we shall use it both with gratitude and with regret. 


(Brian A. Row Ley) 


An Historical Dictionary of German Figurative Usage. Fascicle 5: bandigen-Beispiel. 


By Keith Spalding, with the assistance of Kenneth Brooke. Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell. 1955. tos. 6d. 


Professor Spalding’s ambitious project is a new departure in works of refer- 
ence on the German language. The method employed for each article is 
briefly to give the ‘normal’ meaning and then list the various figurative 
applications of the word in use in the last 200 years. Where parallels exist in 
other European languages these are briefly mentioned, and in those cases 
(regrettably few) where semantic investigations have been carried out 
reference is made to the appropriate publication(s). Finally, the earliest 
known locus is given for each metaphorical usage. 

The value of an undertaking of this nature to students of German at all 
levels is apparent. Its function begins where that of the average bi-lingual 
dictionary ends. Those interested in the comparative history of idioms 
and metaphors will also find much useful material here, though it is outside 
the scope of the work systematically to determine how far metaphors are 
traceable to a single language of origin, or to what extent they are the result of 
parallel semantic development. Occasionally, perhaps, space used for incon- 
clusive or unconvincing speculation could have been put to better use, as for 
instance when it is suggested (185b) that unter der Bank liegen — to be rejected, 
to remain neglected — ‘may refer to the fact that lords and masters occupied 
the higher benches, while their servants had the lower ones or sat at their fect, 
i.e. “under the bench” ’; or again (212a) where the semantics of sich befinden 
are compared to a suggested English development ‘I find = notice that I am 
ill’ > ‘I find = know that I am ill’ > ‘I find myself = am ill’. 

One can find few omissions or errors of substance, though the publishers’ 
claim that the work ‘lists every word in the German language which has 
acquired a figurative meaning’, and that the earliest known occurrence of 
‘every word or phrase in literature’ is given, seems somewhat extravagant. A 
work of this kind, however great its scope, is necessarily selective. Colloquial- 
isms and regionalisms are by no means excluded as such, but even the most 
thorough treatment must omit some of these. The article Bart, for instance, 
occupies a full six columns, but the common Austrian idiom: auf jem. einen Bart 
haben — to be annoyed with sb. — is not included. Other possible additions to 
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articles are e.g. befreunden (213b) — sich mit einer Idee befreunden — to get used 
to an idea (not necessarily ‘take a liking to’); befreien (213a) — to relieve of 
(jocular), e.g. man hat ihn von seiner Uhr befreit. But perhaps we can more 
properly expect treatment of such recent colloquialisms as this from a work 
with the aims of Heinz Kiipper’s forthcoming Wérterbuch der deutschen Um- 
gangssprache. The only misprints I have noted are: rgtb, 1. 9, einer Schliissels pro 
eines Schliissels, and in |. 44 of the same column conr pro corn. 

Since the work is primarily intended for English-speaking students the 
systematic indication of grammatical gender would have been welcome. 
Instead, we find on the one hand the needless repetition of the article in sub- 
headings like der Bart einer Barbe, der Bart einer Feder, but its omission after 
head-words like Bast, where the examples show both m. and n. usage. British 
English seems to have been used on the whole, e.g. der Dummbart — dullard, 
stupid fellow —(191b), but an occasional Americanism has crept in: die 
diimmsten Bauern haben die dicksten Kartoffeln—the dumber the luckier — 
(200b). The continuous forms of the English verb seem here, as in most 
grammars and dictionaries, to be out of favour: es regnet Bauernjungen — it 
rains cats and dogs — (200a). But these blemishes are insignificant in a work 
of such scope and importance. The appearance of future fascicles will be 
eagerly awaited. 

(N. Denison) 
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